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Love works in silenec, 


- she had not one friend in the world. 
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OLD BATTLE-FIELDS. 





BY I. L. COSHAM. 





Long yearsof peace have stliled the battle-thunder, 
Wild grasses quiver where the fight was won, 
Masses of blossom, lightly blown asunder, 
Drop down white petals on the silent gun : 
For life Is kind, and sweet things grow unbidden, 
Turning the scenes of life to bloomy bowers ; 
One only knows what secrets may be hiddea 
Beneath his cloud of flowers, 


Poor heart, above thy fleid of sorrow sighing 
For smitten faith, and hope untimely slain, 
Leave thou the soll whereon thy dead are lying 
To the soft suntight and the cleansing rain ,; 

hiding all the traces 
Of bitter conflict on the trampled sed, 
And time shall show thee all life’s battle-places 
Veiled by the hand of God, 
i 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘PENKIVEL; OR, THE 
MYSTERY OF 8T. EGLON,”’ 
ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER XXIII.—[continugp. } 


ADY BRENTWYCHE’S man took a 

first-class ticket for Paddington, which 

he handed to Grace as he placed her in the 
train. 

He did not know that Molly had pro- 
cured a ticket for Falinouth, which she also 
possessed. 

Molly had executed this commission with 
wonderful cunning. 

The idea of a secret gave her immense 
pleasure ; she was capable of eluding any 
amount of cross-examination when her 
sense was once aroused; she resembled 
some animals in this, and her intellect, 
small as it might be, was quite equal to the 
task. 

Moreover, the very weakness of her wits 
helped to keep the matter safe, as no one 
thought of questioning Molly. 

In answer to Lord Enderby’s inquiries at 
the station, he was told the young lady’s 
servant took a ticket for London. 

No mention was made of aticket taken by 
& poor queer figure lke Molly. 

At Truro, where a change of trains takes 
place, Grace had the label on her luggage 
altered, and effected the rest of her journey 
without notice. 

At Falinouth she found apartments in a 
little quiet terrace overlooking the sea. 





Here, as she sat down at last to rest, the | 
extraordinary calimness and powers of self- 
control which had enabled ber to do and | 
sufler so much suddenly gave way. 

Her tears burst forth abundantly; her | 
desolation and her loneliness oppressed her 
and she cried to Heaven in bitterness that | 


The dear love, the happy .love that had 
come to her so wonderfully she was called 
upon to renounce. 

She must bear to be thought unkind, un- 
grateful—anything but unfaithful, for that 
she would never be. 

He might forget her—yes, he would for- 
get her—in the great world to which he be- | 
longed there were many aids to forgetful- 
hess—but in her quiet heart he would be | 
Shrined for ever. 

Her love would be strong as life, and true |. 
a8 death, which lifts the vail fromm all things | 
and flings all glaunour ot deceit away. 





And perhaps the day might come when, | 


eye to eye and face to face, he would own | 
that she was faithful and loving, though she | 
had lett him. 


Ah, how the bitter tears fell, wetting her 


~ 


ender fingers, as she pressed her hands 
face, striving to shut out the 
ZDt that wgiared in ur pitying! 
r sad forlornness! 


.here are times when gricf will have its 
way and the overburdened imind deinands 
relief in tears, 


Ghe Oldest iterary ant Hil Por in fhe Tuite Plates. Bounded 4 p.1821. 
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It is well when they can come; it is the 
griet which does not speak that whispers to 
the overfraught heart and bids it despair 
and die. 

Grace was young; and if grief is terrible 
when young, it ts full of life, and has 
strength to return to hope and joy, as a 
plant turns to the sunshine. 

It is the old that grieve silently; there is 
no hope of returning sun in the rain of 
their tears, their salt does but sow the earth 
with a new hitterness, illusions have van- 
ished, the world is a grave, all their loved 
ones have gone cdiown into its dust, and they 
must soon follow. 

Grace arose froin her passion of grief re- 
lieved and calmed ; the strength of her na- 
ture lay not in emotion, but in tranquility. 
Her soul, like the sea, could hoid the depths 
of passion beneath a calin surface; a storm 
might ruffle it,but down in the depths there 
was still peace. 

Once more in herown mind she shaped 
out her future course, and resolved to stand 
by it, for good or ill. 

She found that a steamer went from 
Falmouth to London on certain days, and 
she resolved to reach the metropolis in this 
way by sea. 

She had tw wait two days for the vessel. 
On the second day of this anxious period 
she strolled down to the shore on the West- 
ern Bay beyond Pendennis. 

The tide was rolling in majestically, sky 
and sea were blue as bluest sapphire, the 
vast sheet of waters, far asthe most distant 
verge, glittered in a brilliant sun and, seem- 
ed to sparkle with all the life that lives and 
flashes beneath the nysterious waves. 

Sea-birds on joyous wing flew from rock 
to rock, or circled over the inrushing tide 
in white and silvery flocks, light as though 
they were but sea-spray animated by the 
sun. 

But for them, the shore war a solitude, 
no shadow touched the sands, no sound but 
the ripple of the waves broke upon the ear. 
These fell in sofiest music at the watcher's 
feet, and brought back visions loved of old, 
when, as achild, she had played by the 





clear waves and laid her hand 1 love upon | 


their curled crests, 


The repose and calin, the slumber and meer away towards London. 


strength of the sea were here, stretched be- 
tore her inthe majesty of beauty. 

Asin a mantle, her spirit was wrapped 
about in the rapture of its great sound, the 


| glory of its great light. 


Once more the inusic that was her life 
burst as with new wings froin the prison 
of her sorrow, and sprang forth to the sky 
in song. 





She lost all thoughts of herself as her | 


and un- 
words that 


voice uprose in its strength, 
consciously her lips uttered 


| caine to them more as an inspiration than 


memory. 


How beautiful you was singing! And you 
never heard tne coming, did you? I crept 
along as quiet as a cat aftera bird. I giv'd 
your letter to the gentleman, and he axed 
where you was gone. 

“I said Je-rusalem for sartin. But I 
minded Falmouth wellenough, and that's 
why I’m come.” 

This was satisfactory so far as Molly was 
concerned ; but it was very bewildering to 
Grace. 

With great glee Molly picked up shells 
and scraped out sand-pits, chatting all the 
while perfectly regardless of all trouble. 

“I’m to be took’t up it I goes back to 
Penaluna,” she said, with the air of a per- 
son whosuddenly considers herself of soine 
consequence. 

“Gregory Blake has found out that I stole 
his money, and he is mad as a Whitsum 
’nagerieof baists. I lost most ave it thic fort- 
lin’ going home. 

“Somehow the copper slipped out of my 
shoes, and rolled away like nine-pins. It's 
a pewer pity yerdidn’t take ‘em, and set 
up shop with ’ein. I’m to go to gaol now 
for losing ’em.” 

Grace felt alarmed as she heard this; she 
thought Gregory Blake quite capable of ac- 
cusing poor Molly of theft, and getting her 
iinprisoned. 

She looked at the girl pitifully, and the 
thought struck her that she would be a 
kindly companion and they too would not 
do ill together. 

Molly was poor and forlorn, and hada not 
a friend now her father was dead; and, as 
for herself it would be better tor her to have 
even a half-witted companion than to beout 
in the wide world alone. 

Grace did not think of the expense. 

She possessed tour hundred dol.ars—fifty 
given her for her pearls, and one hundred 
and fifty received from Mra. Lanyou—and 
she thought this a large sum. 

“Molly,” she said, ‘will you go to Lon- 
don with me?”’ 

Molly jurnped up in amazed delight. 

“I'll go to the world’s end weth ’ee, and 
dance there all the way !’’ she cried. 

So those two climbed up the steep path 
froin the sands together, and that night they 


To arrivein London friendless, unknown 
and poor is the fate of many a stranger. 

Some of the saddest chapters in buman 
history have told the tale of the sufferings 
and the struggles undergone by soine pa- | 
tient brave heart in its first battle for life 
and labor amid the regardless crowds of a 
great city. 

Grace’s heart sank as she and Molly were 
landed, in the chill and fog of early morp- | 
ing, on an uncleanly wharf by the river- 





| side. 


As Grace finished her song, a hand | 


seized her, and she turned to see Molly 
with tears streaming down her poor mean- 
ingless face. 

“T thoft sure I should find you here by | 
* said Molly. 


“And your voice led me along like a dog , 
| guardian angel. 


does a blind man. I’ve runned away. 
| Father bave dropped down as dead asa 
berrin’, and the parvish be goin’ to bury 
‘un to-morrow ; then the parish saysas I'm 
to be put inthe work’us. But I shudn't 
live there long; ‘tis too 


whisht, and the | 


folks be gashlv cruel to haaf-witted child’n | 


like me.’’ 
Poor Molly sat down upon the sands 
| here, and sobbed aloud. 
“And what can I do for you, Molly?’ 
asked Grace soothing] y. 
Have you no friends, no relations at 
naliuna 7? 
I abbn’'t got nobody as own’s me said 
Molly; “I auntoo poor. And [ bother’s ’em 
you know, tor pennies ; that puts their tein- 


persup, and they hates the sight of we. 


Calm and self-reliant as she was, she had 
need now of all her courage to sustain her. 


She was thankful for Molly’s companion- | 


ship; she felt that the presence of her un- 
| couth, ungainly, honest figure was a protec- 
tion, so she clung to her arin with grateful 
thonghts, and allowed her the supreme 
satisfaction of believing herself a sort of 


And truly in one sense she was this, for | 


mnen who stared rudely at Grace, nen who 
accosted her as if her forlornesa gave them 
the right of insult, turned away when their 


eyes fell on the homely countenance of | 


Molly. 

She was #0 ugly, #0 grave, so simple, that 
her appearance was a veritable guarantee 
of honesty ; and so she and Grace passed on 


through crowds unprotected and un- 
molested. 

While on board the steamer, Grace had 
searched through a small packet of tters 


of her father’s which she possessed, se« 
to find the address of some people 
whoin she might safely lodge. 

Several of these letters were dated from a 


King 


with 


_ eee 
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email old- fashioned terrace in the vicinity 
of the Old Kent Road. 

To this place Grace drove from the quay, 
and here she hired a small parlor and two 
bed-rooms—one being atiny room within 
her own, which Molly took pomession of 
with all the glee of a child. 

It was natural that Grace should seek a 
temporary home ina house known to ber 
father ; it was, in fact, alunost the only place, 
locality, and name she was acquainted with; 
but she had not taken into consideration the 
probability of its being the haunt of other 
men bound like her father toasecret soolety, 
but unlike bim in enthusiasm and honesty 
of purpose. 

And now Grace was in London—the city 
of visions and of hard realities, the great 
whirlpool of the world, towards which all 
things converge, and frown which all are 
flung forth again in a never-ceasing eddy of 
toil. 

And never had her life been so contracted, 
her freedom #0 sinall, her hope so faint, as 
ainid these inyriad shapes of life and labor 
and suffering, which seemed to hem her in 
and close round about her with infinite 
huin of heedless voices and infinite rattle 
of countless wheels. 

Shut up in her narrow room, with patient 
eyes and hands given to the stady of masic, 
with a brave purpose in her heart, and her 
deep love silent in her soul, she would look 
at wistful times from the window into the 
dismat road, and think ofthe dreams that 
had beckoned, the visions that had shone 
upon her by the old milestone; and then 
she would turn away with bitter tears of 
disappointinent and a sob of agony that rose 
in her throat, in spite of all her courage. 
Ah, these were drear and dreadful days, 
these first days of desolation in the huge 
City of London! 

“It is well to be out of the roar in this 
here quiet nook,” said Molly, ‘for I feel as 
if the noise wasa great big ugly live thing 
gaping down upon ine to swallow me up. 
Well, and the fiddle goes on wonderful ; be 
egn do anything ‘cept spaik, and I reckon 
he'll do that before long. When ar’ ‘ee 
going to be dressed out beautiful and go on 
the stage, as they do at Whitsun’ Feer, and 
have roses thrawed ot ‘ee, as you says folks 
has sometiines ?"’ 

Grace looked up froin her music, with 
her large eyes too bright and her cheeks 
flushed. ; 

“Ah, Molly they won’t have me in Lon- 
don! I have wriiten to so many theatres, 
and often I ain not answered, or, if I' get let- 
ters, they all ask the sane question: Where 
have I studied? At what theatre have I 
sung? And I have studied only beneath 
the sky, and I have sung only to the sea 
and the woods. 

‘*] tell ee what,’’ said Molly sententious- 
ly. Ef I was you, I would’n’ write letters; 


| I'd go and see folks. 


‘Bless 'ce, hearing ain't nothin’; seeing 
es the right thing. 
“TI hurd tell ofa elephant waunce, but I 


' hadn’ got no notion that he was a crittur 


weth two tails, waun afore and waun be- 
| hind, till I went and looked at un; tnen I 
| knowed. 

“And I should know a elephant now 
d'rectly, ef Laved waun, and folks would 
| know you was asinger ef they seed you.’’ 

This counsel, queer as it was, still had 
reason in it, and Grace strove to follow it. 
| But at many a theatre door she was turned 

back unseen. 

Over-worked managers were too busy to 

see strangers; and their company was made 


up—they had no need of new hands. 
One or two who saw her, impressed by 
er Deauty were uVvi ann SOrry anda 
ave nothing t ‘ ith seli-taug 
geniuses,’’ said one gentleman ; ‘‘weengag* 


| only cultivated talent. 
| ‘Good morning.’ 
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Cultivated talent is a valuable, useful 
article which aocats apdeniande; genius 
is too high an re for it. 

Grace diendal. her w homewards. 
though oe fog, dispirited and sad. 

She been three weeksin London,and 
her visions had vanished in its fogs, ber 
dreams had died in its din. 


She was about halfa inile trom her poor 
lodging, when a wretched woinan, shoutin 
4 hoarsely, and having three cbil- 
dren clinging to her rasae. skirts, was 
knocked down by a butcher's cart, and lay 
senseless in the road. 

A crowd gathered around ber and lifted 
her up. 

She was not mnuch hurt; but, as she came 
to her senses, she trembled with the shock, 
and her tears burst forth bitterly. 

Half sitting, half lying on the ground, a 
heap of muddy ragged wretchedness, she 
emptied her pocket of ten cents—supposed 
to be such a cheating, vice-lined pocket— 
and fearing at her rags—supposed to be hy- 
pocritical rags worn to deceive a charitable 

blico—she cried aloud that it was all she 

taken that day, and now night was com- 

ing on, and she had no iwnoney to pay for a 
refuge tor her children. 

Suddenly her eves glistened on the 
crowd; she tried to rise, and lifted up her 
cracked voice to sing. 

It was then that Grace took the dismal 
ballad frown her hand and the song from her 
lips, and out on the heads of the wondering 
people there poured forth a rush of melody in 
a voice of such glorious power that men's 
hearts thrilled and women's tears fell as 
they listened. 

“All this for me!’ cried the woman hys- 
terically, asasbower of silver was tlung 
into her lap. 

“Ob, Heaven bless the young lady! 
me kneel down and thank her !”’ 

But Grace, tightly holding Molly's arin, 


| set 


had — away beyond the crowd into a | 
ae 


quivt side strect. 

Had she waited another moment, she 
would have seen Lord Enderby. 

When she reached home, she was = con- 
scious of a curious stir and excitement in the 
house. 

It was long before her knock was answer- 
ed, and then the mistress of the dornicile, 
who opened the door, was very pale and 
flurried. 

“Is there anything the matter?’’ asked 
Grace kindly. 

“Well, yes, miss, alittle something. 
seen old friends to-day whoin | have 
seen tor years, and I’m put out rather.” 

The sound of subdued talking, then angry 
expostulation, and, amidst this, the ery of a 
ebild, struck Grace with momentary sur- 
prise as she mounted the stairs to her 
room. Molly did not follow for some min- 
utes, 

“I've seed they ‘ould friends,’ ’ 
“and they've seed me. 

“They popped their oogly faaces ensi le 
the door, and said ‘Pardon,’ glaazin’ aal the 
while like dying conyers, 


I've 
not 


she said, 


“Then they grinned and shut to the door | 


and was off.”’ 

“It was very rude to enter our room,” 
said Grace indignantly. “I shall complain 
to Mra. Kirkinan.”’ 

When sbe did this, the woman 
distressd and frightened. = e- 

“Tt was only their foreign ways, miss. I 
told thein I had a young lady in) my front 
parlor; and en they didn’t believe me, 
and that’s why they looked in. They took 
Molly for you miss.”’ 

Yes they had made this mistake, and re- 
— to Delgado that there was nothing to 
ear from Mrs. Kirkinan’s ugly and foglish 
lodger. 

During the next eight days Grace heard 
now aad then the ery ofachild faintly audi- 
ble froin some distant room. 

It distressed her, for the cry was a cry of 
suffering, and she Jonged to soothe and 
coumfort the child. She spoke of him to the 
landlady. 


looked 


“Yes, miss, I fear he is not well,’’ said 
Mrs. Kirkman. 
“He is iny sister’s little boy. He has 


been used tothe country, and he pines in 
London.”’ 

“Do let him come to our room, — said 
Grace, “and we wili amuse him; he is too 
lonely. Heseemsto be alwavs up-stairs 
alone.”’ 

“Thank you, miss, but he is too ill to 
come down.” 

The woman hurried away in sayin 
and Grace for the the first time 
her in doubt. 

It had been her habit at times two lend 
Grace a newspaper, which she looked at to 
see What operas were boing sung, what the- 
atres were open; but lately she had not 
done this; some excuse was always ready, 
which accountea for the paper not being 
found. 

Grace had taken no notice of this; neither 
had she imputed any motive to the woman 
for the cessation of this litthe kind.wess; 
yet now the fact struck her as strange, 
and an indetinable shadow of fear crept 
about ber. 

That night she awoke with her own naine 
ringing in ber ears in accents of terror and 

n. 

“Grace, Grace, Grace!'’ cried the small 
piteous voice. "9 


this, 
looked at 


*“Crace, come to me! 
Trembling, Grace started up aud listened; 
she beard adoor closed hastily, then all 
was silence. 
She put her hand across her forehead in 
bewtiderment. 


She had fancied the voice was little 
Alan's. 
But this was impossible; it was only a 


vivid dream of Caermorran. 

Such dreams caine to her often; and the 
trees waved their green arins in the sun, 
the river rushed over ita brown rocks, the 
distant light on the sea gleaned and flashed 


f 
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voice was tn her ear, ashadow. by ber 
e. a . =” 
She awoke to find tears on her cheek, arid 
fu stitt warm In heart that a tiny 
tied we in he aud ind sad face was 
leaning overt her. “ 
. Mo tee voles was bat, @ dgeam 


the 

enip brow Be nearer Une 

] , . her of them was 
i Spe amt hr hong were hovering 


n | a 

‘The forstioding aid but imcreage a8 day 
dawned; and, when the morning was fully 
come she sent Molly for a new f, 

. Once or twice she had seen F.nder- 
‘sname in some short paragraph that 
ronicled the doings of the great world; 

she might see it again. ; 

The truth flashed on her in serge capitals, 
when the spread sheet of the daily journal! 
lay before her. 

‘Little Alan was lost, stolen more than a 
week ago, and no clue yet discovered 
through which to hope for his recovery! 

The mighty heart ot great London was 
stirred to its depths with pity, with horror, 
with indignation—pity for the child, horror 
forthe crime, and indignation against the 
police, 

Why did they not instantly seize the mis- 
creants who 
crime ? 

It was an ordinary crime, committed by 
ordinary ruffians. 

Children were continually being enticed 
away or stolen for begging purposes or for 


| the sake of stealing their clothes; the police 





ought to know wiere to put their hands on 
the people who did these things. 





had cominitted this cruel | 


In this case the thieves happened to have | 
| seized a prize, and most likely they would | 


take advantage of the lucky accident and 


demand a large suin as the child’s rausom. , 


Then followed some cutting remarks on 
Tord Enderby's carelessness as a tather. 
Why was the little Viscount Fitzurse, the 
actual possessor of twenty thousand a vear, 
the heir to an earldom, permitted to walk 
in the park attended only by a woman-ser- 
vant of that class known to be proverbially 
foolish ? 


This was eulpable neglect of his child's 
welfare. 

A carriage should have been in atten- 
dance, and at least two men-servants; 
then this wretched affair could not) have 
happened, 

(rrace read ajl this with white lips, but 
with a brave resolve stirring at her heart. 


She would reseue litthe Alan at all hiazards, 
even at the risk of her life. 

She felt sure now that it was his voice 
that had called upon her name so piteous!ly 
in the night. 

So he was in this house—and 
should reach him. 

She was not deceived for a moment by 
the assertions of the journal; she knew this 
was not an ordinary crime. 

Neither was it the work of Fenianisin, as 
another paragraph in the paper lad declared 
it to be. 

It was the carrying out of that dread 
decree of vengeance against Lord Enderby 
at which her young heart had quailed 
years before, when the whisper of it~ had 
fallen on her soul through dire words 
dropped from the lips of men who had not 
heeded a child’s presence. 

Grace thrust the paper out of sight as she 
heard the landlady’s steps quickly ap- 
proaching. 

The won, as she entered, cast a suspi- 
cious glance all round her. 

*T am come, miss, to give you a week’s 
notice. I can’t let you have the rooms any 
longer. 

“Lam sorry for it; but my sister's child 
isthat sickly and troublesome that 
sent for her to come and = nurse 
she'll want your rooms.,’’ 

In spite of her self-control, Grace grew 
very pale. 

She perceived she had only a week in 
which to save Alan, 

The idea of at once giving information 
to the police was one that searcely entered 
her mind. 

She kuew she could not rescue 
that way. 

She was conscious of the fact she and 
Molly were watched ; evidently the woman 
knew that the latter had bought a paper, 
and her fears being aroused, she had given 
them notice to quit. 

“IT shall be sorry to leave,’’ Grace said; 
“and a week isa very shorttime in which 
to find other rooms.”’ 

“It's the usual time, miss. And I'm 
sorry too. I’m sure | wish the child hadn't 
come here,” 

“T should beso glad if you would let 
me help you to take care of him!’ Grace re- 
turned. 

**He would be no trouble to me.”’ 

“And I'd play cat’s-cradle with ‘un aal 
om, said Molly. 

Molly's ignorance and simplicity slightly 
disarmed Mrs. Kirkman’s suspicion. ; 

“T’in sure you would do the child good,” 
she said hesitatingly; *‘but—but I couldn't 
take your oiler of kindness, thank you; my 
sister is so crotchety, : 

“I've brought bs ry paper to-day, iiss. 
Isn’t it a dreadful thing about the little boy 
that’s been stole ?”’ : 

She looked keenly at Grace; but her 
eyes were fixed on sdme music that she wus 
turning over, and no tinge of color rose in 


her hand 


him, and 


Alan in 


| her face. 


“Then itain’t nothing to her,” thought 
Mrs. Kirkman, ‘‘or else she ain’t read the 
paper that Softy bought just now 

“Is there a child stole?’’ said Moll, 
“Lor, what's the good of that? You ¢ 
buy sweeties with a baby, nor you can 
— ‘unm away for shoes nor nothin’, And 
a baby cats wore’n a hoss—so feyther used 
to wa “RA, 


ni 


n't 


“There's abig reward offered for the | 


baby,” resumed Mra Kirkmaa, laughing | : 


OT wish I knew where it gros Ta soon 


4-7 re 1s eng on a fuss 

ith ns as 
Irie wan ae ide there'd be 
not . 


. 2 4 
“Only last m a r! o MK 
groengrooer as I know ios “ia ma 
through a tram him prod 
perlice never troubled lves, nor the 


pers neither. 
Perr bat boy comed back 
through « pawnbroker as the woman took 
his clothes tu. 

“And he was in rags, and his little face 
pinched and white asa bone through carry- 
ing that traup'’s own fat baby for miles and 
iniles of a day. 

“But the papers took no notice. He was 
not a lord, so nobody troubled ‘cept bis 
mother, who went off her head, and his fa- 
ther, who drunk hisself mad through rush- 
ing into the publics to hask questions and 

etting treated all round, which the people 
dia for pity. 

“And here's the paper, miss. 

“You can read all about the little lord 
yourself, 

“T must go to my nephew now. I ex- 
pect he’s craving after me by this time.” 

“Do you expect your sister here to-day?”’ 
asked Grace, as carelessly as she could. 

“I'm not rightly sure, miss; but I am 
afraid she won't be here till the morning,”’ 
returned Mrs. Kirkman, closing the door 
on herself as she spoke. 

(;race spent a feverish day. 













wind against fe casement. 
No voice, no step disturbed 
gy fingers arrayed the 


Each time he was about to speak 
her fingers on his lips, and, with ry 
wistful sinile, he kept silent. 

It took but a short time to dress him, bu 
it was a time of agony. 

In five minutes she was descending the 
stairs with a soft swift step, holding him 


in her arms. 
Put on 
by 
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It took her but a moment to 
own cloak and hat, while he stood 
side, wondering, but silent and patient 
full of trust. 

Another minute, and the last 
a— was Soseatra : remained 
only a and a closed door between 
her and ay ings bi 

Fearing to blunder In darkness at thy 
lock, she struck a light, and, as she did 
she heard aslight sound, saw the 
move, and before she could start back o 


Ege 


Es 





The slow hours crawled on so wearily 
that each ihinute seemed loaded with a 


new pain, making her burden of thought che dell eseméueanies of Onuelenet 
1e 


heavier. 

At length night fell, and a chill thick 
rain pattered against the windows, mingling 
with the sound of a rough wind, whieh 
blew in gusts, rattling all the casements as 
with a sudden blow. 

Just after midnight, when, save for the 


roar ot the storm, all within the house was | 


still, (race crept silently and in darkness 
to the top of the staircase. 

Alter a momentary pause, she felt ber 
way tothe door of the room which she 
knew was above her own; she.tried the 


' handle; it turned, but gave her no admit- 


I have | 


Liunce, 

The door was locked. 

‘Trembling lest she should be heard by 
others, she put her lips to the key-hole and 
breathed Alan’s name ina full whisper. 

There was no reply. 

In great fear she tried a louder call, and 
listened with fast-beatiug heart; but there 
Was no sound, no stir of life inside. 

Troubied beyond tneasure, but determin- 
ed tosueceed, she took advantage of the 
rattle nade by a heavy gust of wind and 
rain to shake the door gentiy, but yet with 
force, 

This did not awake the child, as she had 
hoped it would; but, to her surprise, the 
door itself yielded—the crazy lock had 
slipped from the hasp—and in another mo- 
nent she was within the room. 

A night-light was burning on the 
chimney-piece ; it threw a faint ray on the 
sinall, white, wan face of little Alan Fitz- 
urse. 

Grace felt her eyes fill with tears as she 
leant over him ; he was so changed, so mis- 
erably changed, since the happy days at 
Cuerimorran, When his joyous laugh bad 
often made her glad. ; 

Now his hands were cold and thin, his 
face was clammy and white as the pillow 


on which it rested, all tangled over by hiss deep thought, 


fair hair. 

Fora inoment,as she pressed her lips upon 
his cheek, Grace wondered at his heavy 
sleep; then she guessed the truth. : 

He had been drugged ! 

His cry to Grace in the night had alarmed 
the conspirators, and his quietude for the 
future had been thus ensured. Graceawoke 
him with infinite difficulty and twined his 
wasted arins about her neck. 

“Alan, dear Alan, awake! Don’t you 
know me—don’t vou know Grace?” 

There was tear in the large wild eyes that 
looked into hers in doubt, there was terror 


| in the clinging of the thin arms, inthe quiv- 


ering of the small pale lips. 

‘It is Grace—really Grace!’ And now, 
trembling in every wasted limb, he 
starte 1 up and clung to her with all his lLit- 
tle force. 

Pstrrnng | T am 4 alittle child; don't 
et them hurt me! 1 will be good and qu 
—indeed I will!” 7 read 

“My darling, my darling, no one shall 
hurt you!” 

And Grace pressed him tightly to her 
boson, showering kisses on the pretty wan 
face, which was so pale that it might have 
moved a heart of stone. 

**Why have you been so long?” said the 
child, sinoothing her cheek with a little 
trembling hand. 

“They said you were comingsoon. And 
when Charlotte took me by the hand in the 
park, she said you were under the trees 
Walling for ime, 

“Oh, Grace, why did you tell them to 
bring me to this wicked place ?” 

“Mv darling , it is not 
this cruel thing. 
thev say ; they are wicked people.”’ 


‘And isn’t it true that they are going to | 


take syne back to papa ?’’ 
“No, no; [ fear not.’’ 
“But they are coming, Grace; they are 


coming—the two imen, you know, 
= t a? 


who 


take me home. 
Grace started in terror as she heard this. 
Could it be true, and would the ehilad be 

| carried away to-norrow to some safer place 
“at concealinent unknown to her? If so 
then he would be lost indeed. ‘ 


'and all are uséless,” 


save herself, the door was suddenly 
open, and the still blazing match flared 
upon the handsome face o 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
NOTHER threatening letter?” mi 
Lady Anne. 
“My dear Anne their name is 
xzgion,” returned Lord Enderby. “Bu 
they are not all threats. Some 
thetid, some are scolding, some ae adinog 

“Won't you take them to the police?” 

“The police are welcome to them # 
waste-paper.”’ 

‘But surely, Alan, thage from Ireland, 
tied with green ribbon and written on green 
paper, nean something ?”’ 

“Yes, they mean a lie which no one buta 
poligewmen vous pas te eyiltag' 

“Tothe police nowadays eve 
Fenianism which can't be otherwise » 
counted for.”’ 

With a glance full of sorrow Anne leoked 
| at his pale, careworn, altered face. * 

“But what happened in Ireland wassare- 
ly Fenianism ?’’ shesaid. ‘And why ahould 
not this be the same?” 

“It isthe same; but it is not Fenianism. 
Its name is terror. The heaviest chain tla 
inen have ever fo is the one with which 
they shackle theimnsel ves in Freedoim’sname. 
For liberty they bind themselves into 
secret societies, and awake to find they are 
slaves. 

“The police will not discover my child, 
neither shall I recover himn through 4 re 
ward. ; 

“Money is of no use to men who would 
die the hour they received it. The deathof 
an informer is as sure as it is terrible.’ 

“Then what will you do? asked Ann 
anxiously. 7 - 

“There are two courses open to me,” tf 
turned Lord Enderby, sosing the room ia 


“T can wait till a large sum is d 
of meas my child’s ransom—this is the 
course your aunt advises’—and with 4 
curivus fitful smile he looked at Anne—“* 
I ecan——”’ ; 

Ho paused and stood still in his walk, bis 
eyes tixed on the floor. : 

Anne rose frow her chair, and, burry!0g 
to his side, put her nand on his arm. 

“What is the alternative ?’’ she 
low voice. f f 

“I can go to Russia and yield myself# 
prisover in my boy's place, 


“But that would be madness!” 
Aune, her grasp on his arin tighteni 
trembling. “What would they do with yt 
in Russia. 


“Carry out my- sentence. Don’t y% 
know I'am condemned to death ? his 
There was a smile on his face ; but in 
voice there was sad earnestness. ” gid 

“Don’t utter such ghastly jests! 
Anne with tears in her — wr 
“It is no jest, Anne. It is one of the 
rible facts now confronting us vite 

nieet secretly in their executive comn 
and condemn other men to death, an 
nen die. 
‘And it is more terrible still that met 
have never thought of murder are pn 
to comunit it, and they obey. Obey? 
that is the choice given thein Anne. | “en 
The girl was very pale, her ¢y* thert 
still fixed on his face; in every line 


she realized the truth of his —— said, het 





J who have done | t 
Never believe a word | anxious to give your aunt twenty 


ere, and they have promiad to 


“You will not go to Russia,” she 

voice quiverin Siyou will wait till a 

soin is demanded far little Alan? " 
“I think not Anne. I am not 


very 


a year.”’ 

He spoke in his old dry 
the kind look in his eves 7 
| temperéd his speech to Grrace- ne bur- 

“What do you mean?” cried AB 
riedlv. ta pers MF 

“When Alan dies, his money nent w 
Ada's settle Lord 


tone, but wit 
hich had »0° 















life then yours. we “4 
drawn in this way by her be aia | 
| Brentwyche yielded to it, ® be 


In fact, I did not think it unital op et 
should consider his wife a = A 


| after his daughter and her ¢ 
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Anne was silent a moment, her face grave 


De 
ee you think Alan will die?” she 


said. 

He assented silently to her words; they 
paced the room together a full minute, 
neither ° 

Anne broke the silence. 

“But for ther own sakes they will take 
every care of the child—and they will claim 
the reward and demand a heavy ransom 
besides. 

“B80 don’t you see for their own inter- 


“T see it all, Anne,” he interposed ; “but 
I see also that every day asit passes over 
my child’s head is a of agony. And I 
know bis arenes ; he cannot endure 
tothe end. Every hour’s delay brings him 
a step nearer d May 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Cousin Basil. 


BY J. CHAMBERS. 











WASa — 

A young widow, I suppose, for no one 

| would regard three and twenty aga very 
venerable age. 

And a pretty widow, people said. 

Whether they were nght or wrong I can- 
not take upon myself to say. 

Of course I knew, whenever I looked in 
the glass, that I was not an absolute fright— 
and so, when my cousin Mrs. Foxley in- 
vited me to spend a summer with her atthe 
Oriental Hotel, where there were balls and 
soirees, lawn-tennis and archery breakfasts 
going on all the while, 1 wasn’t at ail sorry 
that Mdlle. Chatelage had sent home im 
lovely new half-mourning dresses, ali 
trimined with pearl and lavender,sparkling 
jet and prismatic clair de lunes, and that 
Aunt Lavinia,our family “etiquette-book,”’ 
had decided that it was quite proper to wear 
iny diamonds if I pleased. 

or I was adecided brunette, and dark 
women always look well in diamonds. 

Not that it had occurred to me that I 
should ever marry again. 

My old com ore had been very 
and kind to me, but he was feeble and _ ail- 
ing, and required a great deal of care, and 
iny general lunprenian of matrimony was 
that it involved trouble and solicitude, 
and a constant burden of responsibility. 

And now I was free, and intended to 
remain go! 

I felt like a caged bird that has managed 
to give its golden wi~es the slip, a butterfly 
in the blue June air. 

I meant to go to the Oriental Hotel, and 
havea royal time waltzing, dreaming, even 
coquetting a little in a harinieas sort of way 
if it seemed good to me—but as for marry- 
ing again, no not [! 

ven Priscilla Bent, my companion, who 
was the most logical of creatures, declared 
_— I would be the greatest fool alive to do 

But we never know just what is going to 
“2 n to us. 

T Ayn be ht before we were wo start 
for the Oriental I came into the room where 
Priscilla was packing the lace things, which 
were too nice and delicate to be entrusted 
to Fifine the maid. 

“Prissy,’’ suid I, ‘‘look here. 

“A telegrain from San Domingo! 

“My cousin Fanny Black is dead.” 

“Dear me, how sad!" said Prissy, puttin 
on the regulation look of affliction,althou i 
she had never in her life seen Mrs. Captain 
Basil Black, of H.M. 114th Fusiliers, 
stationed in the West Indies. 

“But I os that won’t interfere with 
our trip to the seaside, will it ?”’ 

‘But that isn’t all,’’ said I. 

“She has left a son. 

_ “And with her dying breathshe charged 
it on her attendants that I should take him 
to the country and make a home for hii.” 

“How old he?’’ said Priscilla Bent, 
looking aghast. 

“An Fe 

“Let me see,” said 1, counting up on my 


fingers. 

‘Basil Black—that’s his name, for I re- 
member cousin Fanny writing about him 
t© mamma when I was a nite of a thing-— 


ee rete nee ~ — 


= 


EVENING POST. 
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dia fellow, six feet , : 
im Stow, igh, I'll go bail, and 
‘I shall leave the house!” 


“No won't, ” said 1 coaxingly. 
“You'll just seaibe te Cann of it,as I wy. 
ct tare 

- may he is very ni d ; 
Fanny never would have | left him in Pmy 

a if he wasn’t all that is proper. 

nd perhaps he’!! want to go to ocullege, 
or study law or something, so he won't be 
Met a an pad amy after all, and you 
-* request.” aT ao eee 

“it was very thoughtless of her, at all 
events,”’ gruinbl ' 
even, grumbled my faithful old chape- 


“A young thing | ” 
I dors | ng like you 


“I daresay she heard that 1 was a wid- 
ow,” said I, “and probably imagined mea 
ee ee horror, with eye-glasses and a 

n. 


~~ i 

“ ve these things, Prissy; we shall 
apd. we to the seaside now, ont! cousin Basil 
is safely installed with his n-cases, his 
hookahs and chibouks, his books and papers 
in ~y blue rooms. 

“Como with me and we'll have up the 
housekeeper, andturnth: inv a bacholor 
— at =... 

was very happy for tne next three da 
studying the imaginary tastes of my ~ dn 
known cousin, culling out choice editions 
of the hanging rare engravings on 
oe walls and matching carpets and cur- 
ns. 

Miss Bent, poor old soul, said it was all 
nonsense—that no young man of any spirit 
could condescend to “sit down” (that was 
her expression) “in a house where he was 
to be a dependant.” 

‘But he’s my cousin, Prissy,” said I. ‘He 
has a claiinon me.” 


*‘Nousense,”’ said Priscilla ; “that doosn't | 


alver the case in the least.”’ 

Inthe meantime I was watching the 
papers, and when I saw in the shipping 
columns the arrival of the ‘‘Bonnie Kevet 
from San Domingo I put on my hat and 
veil, ordered the carriage, and called Prissy 
to go and acouinpany ine to welcome my 
new guest, 

“If I*must, I inust,’’ said Prissy. 

But she was not atal!l enthusiastic about 
.. . 


I was just pinning the crape bow under 
my chin,when Alice the parlor-maid came 
curtseying in. 

“A young gentleman in the parlor to see 
you, ina’am,”’ she said, in a smiling flurry. 
“From the San Domingo steamer. And 

.“’llgo down at once, Alice," 1 cried, 
tearing off ny hat and veil and flinging the 
wae crape streamers on one side, 

“Elsie, Elsie; wait,’’ Priscilla's shrill 
voice ontreated me, but my mind was full 
of Pied cousin Fanny and her orphan child 
and hurry downstairs, I found inyself face 
to face with a tall slender young man, very 





——- 


| 








e and fair, with dark blue eyes, a soft | 


silky moustache, and a plain mourning 
dress. ~ 


Involuntarily [threw my arms around | of the style adopted 


his neck and kissed hiin. 

“You are welcome, cousin Basil,’’ said I ; 
“welcome & thousand titmes.”’ 

He drew back, ooloriny a little. 

“*] beg your pardon, Mrs, Charteris,’’ be 
said, “but there i some mistake 
here. 

“This is your cousin,’ and a pale child of 
tour or five years old, whose long golden 
curls hung over his black suit, crept out 
from the shadow of the curtains, slowly 
and mene 

“T am Frank,” said he. 

‘And Mr. Lesley is my dear, dear friend. 
He lived on the next place, in San Dormin- 

0. 
. ‘“‘He has come to London with ine.”’ 

“But,’’ I cried, looking helplessly around 
me, ‘where is Basil ?’’ 

‘*Basil died two years ago, when the vel- 
low fever decimated our place,’’ said Mr. 
Lesley quietly. 

“T was his rnost intimate friend. 

“Little Frank is al! that is now left of the 
Black tamily, and I promised his mother to 
see hitn a to your house.” 

I looked with a pang of pity at the dear 





— be one and twenty at least, by this 
me.’’ 
“Bless me!” ejaculated Priscilla, “and | 
yea aye only just turned twenty-three your- | 
“Prissy,” oried I, with mischievous | 
lee, ».70u're as good as a book of 


‘But it won’t be proper,’ said Priscilla. 

**Not proper !’’ echoed I. 

“Why won't it be proper? 

‘Isn't the dear old commodor’s house big 
enough for all of us? 

“I think, myself, it will be rather fine to 
tit up a suite of bachelor apartments, smok- 
ing-room, weeny ae 

“Elsie,” cried Miss Bent, in despair, “I 
believe you would make fan of po Ngee 
Don’t you see how outlandish this plan 
would be ? 

“Write at once to these San Domingo 
poor and tell thein it is out of the ques- 

nm.’ 


**It is too late now, Prissy,’’ said I. 
haa areonthe way here, don’t you 





_ “I shouldn't wonder if the steamer were 
in port aow. 

“And you know, Prissy, I’ve always 
wanted to adopt a little boy, only the dear 
commodore wouldn’t let me 

“Elsie !’* 

“You, Priasy.”’ 

“I think you must be orazy,” groaned 


Bere Tt 
“A @ boy indeed ! 
es 7 
A deahing, flirting, Grinking, West In- 


little golden-haired fellow, of whose very 
existence I had hitherto been ignorant. 

‘Dear little Frankie,’’ said I, ‘you shall 
be my little boy hencetorward,” and I 
clas the baby forin to my breast. - 

“And Mr. Lesley, too?” said the little 
lad, solemnly reaching out his hand to his 
friend. 

“Cousin Elsie likes Mr. Lesley or she 
wouldn't have kissed him." 

I could feel myself coloring to the very 
roots of iny hair, but Mr. Lesley’s features 
never stirred. 

“She thought I was you, Frankie, don't 

ou see ?”’ said he. 

“She didn’t expect to see such a little 
mite of a chap as you. 

‘Good-bye now. 

“T am going to the hotel, and I shall see 
you very often it Mrs. Charteris——”’ 

But at this Frankie burst into an infant 
cry of dismay and desolation, and I, re- 
covering my presence of mind, spoke up at 
once— 

“Frankie, don’t cry,” said I; “Mr. Les- 
ley will not leave you—justat present, at 
least. 


| “You were my dead cousin's trusted | apprenticed to a silk mercer. 
friend, Mr. Lesley,’ I added, holding out | well, the son of a lrewer. 


iny hand 
May I not hope that you will be my 
guest als? 


And Mr. Lesley, seeing that I was tho- 


in earnest, consented. 


rough 
“fr I shall rot be a bore,” be said, while | 


little Frankie jumped and danced around 
him for very joy. 


| 


' 
j 


| ing we were inarried,so that Frankie never 


man oe al Bric-a-Brac. 


“And so will Mr. Lesley.” 

Mr. Lesle Spe repens suite of 
ments which I ~ gene gen 
up for the poor young cousin w wan 
sleeping the while in the West Indian cew- 


etery. 

Litile Frankie, who refused to be parted 
— him, slept in a crib, close to his bed- 

e. 

“Well, Prissy,"’ 1 said merrily, to m 
elderly chaperone, ‘*so we've got two gueste 


instead of one.” 

“It’s dreadful,” growled poor Miss Bent. 

“Do you think so ?"’ said I. 

Pal it seems to me that it is very good 

n.’ 

“Well, of conrse any one can conjecture 
for themselves aow it ended. 

Mr. Lesley was young and handsome— 
moreover, he had asnug little property of 
his own. 

He liked London, and incidentally re- 
inarked that if he had any object he would 
prefer to remain bere permanently. 

“But,” he added mournfully, “‘it is sad to 
be so entirely without ties, .vwzat no one 
cares whehter you stay in one place or an- 
other.” 

“I care,’ piped up Frank, who satas us- 
ual by his oat holding his band. 

“And so does Elsie.’ 

“Yeos,’’ said I laughing, though not with- 
out some confusion. 

“Frankie is right. 

‘*We both care.”’ 


“Then,” said Mr. Lesley, “I will stay."’ 
We were engaged within the month, 
And as soon as I laid off my half mourn- 


ne has heen compelled to separate trom hin 
riend, 

And Miss Bent lives with us still, and we 
are very, very happy. 

There is the end of iny love story. 

Ought not all love stories to end so ? 

Miss Bent says that all real roinances end 
sadiy, but my experience, you see, has been 
altogether different. 

And perhaps | aim a better judge than 
she is, 

LT a ee 

EvcentTRIC PRBACHKERS.—Friar Cuth- 
bert was one of the class of jocular preach- 
ers so popular in medisval times. They 

»yreached what was called comic homilies for 
Sante r. Their works have been printed, 
and the student of early manners nay con- 
sult them with advantage, though he may 
be repelled by their coarseness. They 
were bold satirists, (dwelling perhaps too 
exclusively on the baser aspects of human 
life. In their denunciation of prevailin 

vices they did not spare the most exaltec 
personages. Maillard, the cordelier, so ir- 
ritated Louis XII. by his strictures that he 
threatened to have him thrown into the 
Seine. ‘The King may do as he pleases,’ 
replied the undaunted preacher, “hut tell 
him that I shall sooner get to Paradise by 
water than he will arrive by all his post 
horses.”’ 

But we shall best = the reader an idea 

y these jocular clergy 
by quoting a few sentences from 4 sermon 
preacaed by Father Onorato, the Capuchin, 
which we have come across In a curiousold 
Italian work. In the course of the sermon 
he brought into the pulpit a skull, which 
he addressed as follows “Speak,"’ he said, 
“speak wud tell ine whether you were not 
once the head of a magistrate? You don’t 
answer? Silence shows consent.’’ He then 
laced upon the head ro ya gps go el 
ny at the same time, “Have you not often 
ont justice for gold? Have you not often | 
been in league with the advocate in order | 
to deprive the widow and the fatherless of | 
their rights? You don’t answer? Silence | 
shows consent.’’ He then laid down the | 
skull and took up another, to which he ex- | 
claimed, ‘‘Were be not the head of one of 
those light-minded damsels whose every | 
thought is given to their coquetries ?” Then | 
taking a cuff from bis sleeve, he placed it 
upon the hideous relic of humanity, cry- 
ing ; “Miserable head, where are now the | 
soft, languid glances that used to captivate | 
the covery? Where is that beautiful | 
mouth which formed such fascinating | 
siniles? Whereare now the pearly teeth, | 
where the rouge, where the cosmetics with | 
which the face was #0 often painted?” And | 
so on in this train the Capuchin continued, | 
describing all the various conditions of life, 
and altering the position of the skull,which 
he held in his hand, according to the sub. 
ject with which he had w deal. On one 
occasion Louis X1V. asked Bourdaloui,the 
famous orator of Notre Dame, his opinion 
of Onorato. ‘“Sire,’’ was the reply, ‘that 
preacher tickles indeed the ear, but also | 
pricksthe heart. People return at his 
sermons the purses they steal at mine.”’ 

——E 

Origin OF GENIUS. — Plautus was a4. 
baker. Terence wasasilave. Homer was | 
a beggar. Virgil, son of a potter. | 

Neibubt wasapeasant. Collins, son of a- 
hatter. Demosthenes of a cutier. Richard- | 
son wasua printer. Fe nwas a shep- 
herd. Horace, sun of ashopkeeper. HKabe- 
lais, son of an apothecary. Samuel Butler, 
son of atarmer. Moliere, son of a tapestry 
maker. Lucian was the son of a statuary. 








Cardinal Wolsey, son of a butcher. How- 
ard, an apprentice to a grocer. Gay was 
Oliver Croin- 
Hesiod was the | 


son of a susall fariner. Claude Lorraine 
was bred a pastry oook. Cervantes served 
as a coinmon soldier Shakspeare, the son 
of a wool-stapler. Matthew Privr, son of a 


Robert Burns was a 
Whitefield, a son 
Benjamin 


joiner in London. 
plowman in Ayrshire. 
| of an inn-keeper at Gleucester. 

| Franklin, ajourneyman printer. 





Birp Sextons.—What becomes of the 
dead birds? It will be found by watching 
carefully, that the beetles 
are the littie sextons bury sparrows, 
mi bry tae even the creatures 
wh in the woods and fields. 

Aw IcgLanpic Story.—The faleon and 

nigan are really brother and sister. 

he latter knows this, and takes no great 
ns to avoid her brother, but the falcon 
oes not know it; be therefore pounces on 
his sister and tears her to pieces. It isonly 
when he lays bare her heart that he sees 
how much she loved him, and that ™ the 
reason why the falcon always flies away 
screaining after having killed a ptarmigan. 

Tega anv Deatu.—It is customary in 


man moc ot China for the inhabitants on 
conclu ~ by» morning or eveni meal, 
after putting in more water, to their 


tea in their bands and go forth and pour 
the contents on the bu a of their 
recently deceased triends, It is a touching 
ceremony, somewhat similar to the simple 
but obsolete custom of our ancestors of 
strewing flowers over the graves of the de- 

- In Cochin China they merely scat- 
ter the tea-leaves. 

Mount HgoLa—In 1783, it threw acurrent 
of burning lava, sixty miles long and fifteen 
broad. In Mexico, a plain was filled upby 
it into a mountain one thousand six hun- 
dred feet high, by an eruption in 1759. Its 
heat is so great that it continues to amoke 
for above twenty years afterwards; and a 
piece of wood took fire in lava thrve years 
and a half after it had been ejected, at adis- 
tance of five miles from the crater. Soime- 
tines they throw up inud, and produce ex- 
tensive devastations, 

Noxious Winps.—The samiel is a hot, 
noxious wind, which sometimes over 
the sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa. It 
moves with the quickness of lightning, 
and passes in narrow currents, lasting on! 

a few minutes. It occasions instant death 
to every tnan or beast who happens to face 
it, and it is said that it so decom: thein, 
that their limbs fall asunder, @ comin 
of it is indicated by a thick haze in the hori- 
zon, and travellers, if they have time,throw 
themselves on their face with their feet to- 
ward it till it has passed. 

A WELSH CURE FOR THE AcuE.—Being 
in the new church of Aber, Cernarvonshire, 
lately, says a lotter writer, I was looking at 
the old font, brought from the ancient 
church there when it was demolished to 
inake room for the present new edifice, and 
noticing tour circular hollows on the rim, 
suggested that the ancient cover or canopy 
of the font probably sprang from them or 
fitted into them. ‘Nay,’’ said the venera- 
ble rector; “tiny people say that they were 
caused by a away the stone; dust 
from the church font mixed in water and 
drunk early in the morning being consider- 
ed a cure for ayue.” 

GENIUS AND SILBNCE.—In conversation 
Dante was taciturn or satirical; Butler was 
silent or caustic; Gray and Alfierl seldom 
talked or siniled. Descartes, whose avoca- 
tion formed him for meditation and solitude 
was sileht; Rousseau was remarkably trite 
in conversation—not a word of fancy or elo- 
quence warined bin. Milton was unsocial 
and even irritable, when much pressed by 
the talk of others, Addison and Moliere 
were only observersin society ; and Dryden 
has very honestly told us, “My conversa- 
tion is dull and slow, tny humor saturnine 
and reserved ; inshort [aim not one of those 
who endeavor to break jestsin company, 
or  inake repartees.”’ 

Tux Last Day.—Bofore the judge shall 
be borne his standard which Chrysostom 
and divers other doctors affirm shall be the 
very crosson which he suffered. Then 
shall the just meet (as the apostle says) 
their Redeemer in the air; who at his issu- 
ing forth of the heavens, shall, with a voice 
that imay be beard all the worid pro- 
nounce this bis commandinent, “Arise, ye 
dead, and come unto judginent;’’ which 
shall be proclaimed by fuur angels, in four 
quarters of the world, with such veohemence 
that the sonls of the condemned 
the sound shall pierce unto the infer- 
nal re-enter their bodies, which shall from 
thenceforward suffer the torinents of hell. 

KINGS AND MURDER.—We cannot won- 
der that kings #0 readily cause men to be 
killed, when it appears, on authority, that 
Charles the Tenth, in a single year gratified 
his royal taste by eighty-nine stag-bunts, 
and by shooting three thousand two hun- 
dred and five peasants, one thousand three 
hundred and seventy-five partridges, five 
hundred and fifty-five hares, and one thou- 
sand five buadred and thirty-two rabbits. 

In all, this royal exemplar destroyed, in 
one year, seven thousand four hundred and 


| tour anitnals, wiost of thein inore worthy to 


live than hitnself; while bis precious son, 
the dauphin,claimed bisseven thousand and 
twenty-five, including more pheasants and 
hares than his father. 


THE INSORIPTION.—Atthe beginning of 


| the present century a trick was played on a 


learned antiquary by a student who pre- 
tended to have found on the heights of 
Montmartre an ancient stone bearing the 
inscription : 
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I love the sight, the gentile night, 
When flowers bave gone to rest, 

And from the sky the stars shine forth 
Upon the sea‘s calm breast. 

There's music in the woodland bowers, 
And ta the evening air 

That padses o'er my fevered brow, 
Aod through my tangled hair. 


I love the wight, the gentile night, 
When moonbeams kiss the Bowers, 
And gentle streamiets murmur low 
Through Flora’s wildwood bowers; 
For when the wind's low sigh \s heard 
That fans the summer sea, 
And fairies roam withia the wood, 
My thoughts are turned to thee. 


- <a Pe 
THE BROKEN RING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘' FROM GLOOM TO 


SUNLIGHT,’ “‘WEAKER THAN 
A WOMAN,” ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER XL. 


' EATH has a majesty of ita own; and 
) General Sir Arthur Hatton, who bad 
shown scant courtesy to Martin Ray, 
when alive, who had indeed detested him, 


now that be was dead, showed honor and | 


respect to his memory. 

He remained at the cottage with Leah 
and Hettie, he attended the funeral, and 
then the little council was held which de- 
cided the fate of so many. 

There was no sensation when the quiet 
funeral processiin wound its way down the 
green bill to the pretty churchyard. 

Few knew that the once popular “Voice 
of the People” was laid to rest there, that 
the man who had taught sedition and 


treason, whose voice had been as a flame of | ; ! 1 : 
| married Sir Basil, this girl, who had been 


fire, slept his last long sleep in the quict 
churchyard. 

The waves sang his requiem. 

Martin Kay had lef nothing but his 
name. 

In one sense his daughters were pleased 
that it was so. 

It disproved, they thought, most conclu- 
sively,mwany of the charges brought against 
him. 

He had not made money out of his starv- 
ing adinirers. 

The funeral was over, and the General 
and his two nieces sat in the little parlor, 
where the blinds were still drawn and the 
gloom of death still lingered. 

Now that the last solemn rites had been 
yerformed, the General was anxious to re- 
urn home; it was of no use spending even 

another hour in Southwood, 

But he wanted to take Hettie back with 
hin, 

At their first interview ne had been so en- 
tirely captivated by Leah that he had not 
taken much notice of Hettie. 

He remembered only that she was fair, 
sweet, and winsome, and that, although he 
was angry and irritated with her, he could 
not help admiring her faithful love and de- 
votion to one of the most unprepossessing 
of men. 

He had taken her sister away, and had 
‘forbidden all mention of ber name; but his 
anger had been against the girl's father,and 
not against herself, 

Now that her tather was dead, it seemed 
to him the most natural thing iu the world 
that he should adopt her. 

He asked her to return with him, to live 
with him as his daughter, and not to leave 
them again. 

He liked her all the better because she 
was in no hurry to accept the invitation. 

The girl's heart was still sore with the old 
pain. ? 

She could not forget all at once that this 
tnan who was willing now to make her his 
adopted daughter had denounced her father 
in most unmeasured terin8; she could not 
forget the scene in the gloomy little house 
in Manchester. 

In death, as in life, ber heart was faithful 
to her futher. 

Had he lived, she would have refused 
every overture from Sir Arthur; she was 
with dificulty persuaded even to listen to 
him. 

On the day of the funeral he asked her 
what she intended to do. 

She told hin that she should live on there 
at the cottage and continue her teaching. 

She could always earn enough money for 
her maintenance, 

Sir Arthur looked at her, so young, so 
tair, 80 refined, and he vowed to himself 
that it should never be. 

Then he talked to Leah. 

. He would do nothing without consulting 
er. 

Her eves filled with tears when she heard 
of his generous proposal. 

“It is the only thing wanting to make my 
life perfectly happy,’’ she said. 

“f love Hettie so dearly! No one will 
ever know whit it cost me to leave her.”’ 

* Yet it did not seem sure that Hettie would 
consent. 

To live in grand houses, to wear costly 
jewels and rich dresses, to have every lux- 
ury thatthe world can give, was not much 
w ilettie. : 

The world could really give her nothing, 
tor she knew it bad nothing wo give. 

The General's offer would have been no 
temptation to her but her great love for 
en 

Sir Arthur waa periectly frank. 

*Leah,” he said, “1 took upon as’ 
adopted child, as my own daughter. 


“From the moment she turned to me, ac- 
knowledging ber mother's wish—froin that 
moment she has been to me ny Own. 

“You, Hettie, can never take her place, 
nor even stand near ber in my affections." 

To which Hettie, with a slight flash on 
her fair face, said that she had mot the least 
wish to rival Leah,that she had clung to her 
father, and that, if the choice were offered 
to ber again, she should do the same 
thing. 

Sir Arthur was not the least offended at 
her words. 

He seemed to like her all the better for 
them. 

He kissed ber,and her face flushed a little 
at his words. 


shall be my daughter. Leah is my beiress; 
but I will give you a fortune.” 

“I do not wishany fortune,” she answered 
simply; “I bave no use for money. But 1 
do want Leah. 
order that I tight be near her.’ 

And Sir Arthur thought, as he saw the 
two sisters embrace each other,that it would 
be a thousand pities ever to part them 
again. 

They were in perfect contrast, yet there 
was something sitnilar in the two faces. 

Leah's was proud; Hettie’s was tender. 


’ 


niticent neck and shoulders; Hettie was all 
that was most sweet and winsome. 

Men would probably admire Leah more, 
but love Hettie best. 

Sir Arthur wished witb all his heart that 








his sister had lived, that she might have 
seen these two fair women. 


How proud she would have been of | 


thein ! 

How she would have loved them! 

And now they were both alone in the 
world, and quite dependent on him. 

In her way, Hettie was as deserving as 
Leah. 

He would give her a handsoine fortune; 
he could do that without injury to Leah's 
interests, 


She might marry well; or,when Leah had | 


so true and so loving to her father, might 
prove a comfort to him. 

Had it been the General's wish alone to 
inake her home at Brentwood, Hettie would 
have refused; but she refused nothing to the 
beloved sister whom she had loved so well 
and had lost so long. 

The General said all that he had to say, 


and then went out to smoke a cigaron the | 


sea-wall where Martin Ray and Sir Basil 
had often stood, leaving the sisters to finish 
the debate alone. 

When he had gone, golden-baired Hettie 
went up to her stately sister. 


; | 
“Oh, Leah,”’ she cried, “isthere no other 


way in which we could be together ? 

“Atter all he said to our poor father, I 
feel that I shall hate to live under his roof 
and eat his bread. 

“If you would come and live with me, I 
would work so hard to keep you, and you 
should never work at all.” 

Leah laughed. 


How little this wood sister of hers knew to 
what luxary she was accustomed. 

She kissed the sweet face. 

“You must not forget, Hettie,”’ she said, 
“all about our mother. 

; “‘Reimember that Sir Arthur represents 
rer. 

“Tfshe were living, ifshe could speak to 
us, I am quite sure that she would tell us 
both that he stood in her place. 

“I can never leave him. 

“Instead of asking me to do that, make 
up your mind to come and live with me. 

“He isso kind; weshall be very happy 
together. : 


“Oh, Hettie, can you understand how | 


much I have always wanted you ?” 

Yes, I can, for 1 was never happy with- 
out you.” 

And then Hettie told her sister how she 
had watched Harbury House, and how she 
had seen her once at the theatre, and how 
she had oe ge from the footman the 
bouquet that she held in her hands. 

Leah's face softened and brightened. 

“Did you really love me so much ?" she 
asked. “IT wish I had known you were s> 
near mé; I should have risked a great deal 
to speak to you. 

**How strange that we should be parted as 
we were ! 

“I could not have staved. 

“TI could never have been what my father 
desired. : 

“Oh, Hettie,do as Sir Arthur wishes—ecome 
home with us! 

“You must have suffered terribly. 

“T will make it all up to you.” 

She caressed the qoldés head that lay 
upon her breast ; she kissed the flower-like 
face. 

“You are so fair, so gracetul 80 sweet ! 

“T long to see you dressed in handsome 
silks and laces. You will be a queen of 
beauty. I know few women in London s» 
fair as you."’ 

“1 do not care for that; I want only to be 
near you, Leab, where I can see you in the 


morning and at night, where I can listen to | 


your voice and hear what people say of you. 
I could never live away from you again, 
now that I’ve found you, Leah.” 

“There is need for it, Hettie, if you will 
but listen to reason,’’ said Leah, 

It was touching to see those two fair 
women, the lovely faces so near together 
the slender arms entwined, the dark head 
vending over the fair one. 

Hettie looked up at Leah. 

“I should pot like,” she said, “to inter- 
tefe with your pospects, Leah. You are 
Si-> Artbar’s heiress, and it is quite right. 

‘| would have much sooner bave shared 


my father’s poverty than my uncle’s had gone through a yreat deal of trouble.” | 


“Why?” she asked with a smile—they | be most 


wealth, 


EVENING POST. 


“(Come with me, Hettie,”” he said. “You | 


I would be Leah's maid in | 


Leah was brilliant with the dark beauty | 
of her face; the statuesque grace of her mag- | 


—— 





“T had my soln, and S a ) not seein 
air for me to interfere W . 

‘ “ od uncle ts rich enough, Hettie darling, 

to adopt half . dozen nieces,’’ her sister re- 
ied tranquilly. 

Pro po = no question of interference 

with me. Even if there were, at 

share my fortune with you, beiieve me, I 

should be only too happy. 

“You are more to ine than any money, 
| Hettie. 

“I imagine that, because you saw me 

leave a poor father and transfer iny aftec- 

tions to a rich uncle, you argue I love 
money. 

“You are wrong. 

“Ffad my uncle been poor and my father 
rich, I should have done just the same. 

“I do not want to speak of it; but it was 
the teaching, the lite that I disliked. I 
would have done anything to escape from 
It. 

; “It seems to me, Hettie, that Heaven has 
befriended us. 

“Lust year we had no hope,no thought of 
ever seeing each other in; now we are 
offered the same home if you, Hettie, will 
but lower your pride. 

“Tam sure that, if you knew Sir Arthur 
you would like him. He bas the bravest, 
truest heart, the noblest soul——” 

“He hated my father,” interrupted Het- 
tie, “and he took you from me.” 

“I went of iy own free will,”’ said Leah; 
“T should have run away, Hettie, it I had 
not accepted his offer; and, remember, it 
was not my father, but bis teachings and 
belief, that Sir Arthur bated. 

“Oh, Hettie, now that we have found each 
other, do not let us part! 1 will bury the 
past ; you do the same. : 

“We are alone in the world; let us live 
for each other. There is nothing but pride 
between us. Hettie, if you love me, you 
will let that pride die.”’ 

“It is not pride, Leah. Do you not under- 
stand ? 
Arthur, I aim disloyal to my fatber.”’ 

“That is only fanéy—a morbid fancy. 
Your path seems to me clear enough.”’ 

“But, Leah’’—and the blue eyes anxiously 
sought the dark ones—“I have not had vour 
advantazes. I do not see how I can. You 
and I are quite different now. You are a 
lady of fashion and rank ; I aim only a poor 
| miusic-teacher.”’ 7 
“What nonsense, Hettie! We are sisters. 





Can anything undo that? If you come to | 


regard the matter in its true light, which of 
us two has led the nobler lite—you or I? 
It there is any unworthiness, it is on my 
side, not on yours. 

“My pretty Hettie, for months after I had 
left you, f dreamed of these golden ripples 
| of hair. 

“How strange it was—our uncle comin 
so suddenly and putting before us so terri- 
ble a choice ?” 

“T have never 
Hettie. 

“Nor have I mine,’’ declared Leah. “But 
now the time has come when we inay be 
happy together, if you are willing, Hettie.’’ 

She prevailed at length, but it was after a 
lony struggle. 

Hettie promised to inake her home with 
Sir Arthur and her sister; and Leah knew 
that she would keep her word. 

It was arranged that they should go first 
| to London, where a fitting trousseau and 
mourning could be provided ; and the two 
sisters left Southwood with their hearts full 
of love tor each other,but each keeping ber 
secret. 

Leah had not told Hettie of her passionate 
love, her approaching marriage, or the pain 
which weighed at times so heavily upon 
her; nor did Hettie tell Leah of that episode 
_in her life which wasto her like a fair sweet 
dreain. 


repented mine,”’ said 


CHAPTER XLI. 


fQVULERE was a long animated discussion 
between the General and Hettie. 


It seems to me tbat, if I go to Sir | 








She was so tirtnly resolved not to re- | 
linquish her name, and Sir Arthur was as | 


fully deterinined that the name of Ray 
should never be heard in his house. ; 

It was Leah who decided the inatter. 

She represented to Hettie that if she lived 
in her uncle's house, if she ace spted a for- 
tune at his hands, she was bound in honor 
to accept it on bis conditions, 

Again Hettie wouid have held out, and 
, have left him; but Leab prevailed 

Hettie couid not resist her “‘for my sake, 
dear.” . 

She could refuse nothing to the beloved 
sister from whom she had been parted so 
long. 

There was nothing of obstinacy in the 
tender heart of Hettie,but there was always 
a quick ] ving sense thatshe must do noth- 
ing which could seem disloyal to the dead. 


driving then fro station bom a 
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Leah's dark eyes were fixed an ¥tig 
her. ; ; an Xthaal yon 
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when, under the twinkling had 
bidden her lover good-bye- ie 
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Now she wou ve time to réglisg 

The 1 ly face “se P 
ovel} grew a shade paler aé th " 

answered: 

“My life has been like all "Lived, 1 
sup , uncle,” she replied ey, 

“All the happiness has to a 
rupted Leah. 

And the General, looking at Ker fuir foe, 
wondered whether, it Hettie had come to 
him first, he would-have loved her best ; at 
present be thought that she should never in 
this world care for any one as he d 
beautiful Leah. y id Sele 
They had been two days in London, ang 
had been so incessantly occu pied that there 


had been but few opportuni for con 
sation. 
The General wasstrictly just. r 


Leah was his heiress; for her there were 
rare jewels, Indian spoila, all that wasmos 
costly and a i 

For Hettie there was position, and there 
was luxury, but her fortune would be by 
no means 80 extensive. rents oud 

Sir Arthur had soon made up his mindas 
to what he would beable to pe a Hettie for 
her dower; and the interest on it was te be 
her own, to spend as she liked. © 

All these arrangements were made in de 
tail during their stay in London. 43 

It was evident to all who knew them that 
the General did not intend the two sisters 
to be on an equal footing. ' 

Leab was to be mistress and heiress; Het- 


| tie, the new-comer, was to be subordingte 


to her. 71a 
It was evident to all that he loved Leah 
best. ‘ ow 


Before they left London for Brentwoods 
better understanding was arrived at: be 
tween Hettie and her uncle. Vv 

They were alike in many respectsin 
siinple honesty and sincerity, in a certain 
un worldliness of character that was bea 
in itself,in a certain sense of honor and Iéy- 
alty that both held most sacred. 

When Hettie recovered her spirits, and 
began to talk more freely to the General, he 
was charmed with her sweet, quaint wis- 
dom; she knew so much, she was so he! 
tul, so self-reliant, and she excused herself 
so readily when he taxed her with mach 
learning or scholarship. 

She had been obli to read, she said, in 
order to converse with her father. 

Such was the love this girl had borne him 
80 tender,so devoted, so true, that the Gene- 
ral could not forbid all mention of his name; 
and, though Hettie seldom referred to her 
father, when she did.so she was listened to 
in silence, if not with respect. 

Leah seeined much happier. 

Her love and her lover were to her far too 
sacred to be lightly discussed as they drove 
from shop to shopin search of elegancies 
and novelties in the wav of dress. 

‘“‘Hettie,’’she said one morning, “I cannot 
tell you inuch while we are here amid the 
noise and bustle of London, but when we 
reach Brentwood I shall have something w 
say to you.” 

In the ineantimme they were most happy 

ether. 

zeah was far too ndble for jealousy. 

She delighted to see her uncle lavish 
kindness, valuable presents, and attentions 


| on Hettie. 


She was far more pleased than when the 


| like were lavished on herself; and Sir Ar- 


thur was proud of her generosity. 

During these ten days she had heard re 
peatedly from Sir Basil. 

Why she said nothing about him she 


_ could searcely have explained, except on 


the ground that she intended to tell Hettie 
all the story of her love when they were at 
Brentwood. 


The General had said to her one day that 
it would be better for her to say nothing of 
Hettie to Sir Basil at present ; she could tell 
him, however, that he would find another 
inmate at- Brentwood, one whom be would 
be compelled to like very much, and that 
Sir Arthur had a communication to make to 
him when they met again. 

“He will think I am married,” laughed 
the General. ‘ How surprised he will 


y? 
: 


“Unele,’ asked Leah suddenly, ‘do you 


| think that Basil will like Hettie ?” 


Tad She met the brave,simple old soldier | 


, elsewhere, had he been anyone but ber un- 
cle, she would have liked him at once; 
but between her and Sir Arthur stood the 
Inetnory of the father whom she had loved 

, and he had denounced. 

| ‘The more the General saw of Hettie the 
more he liked her. 


ordinary combination of brilliant qualities, 


heart without being weak and undecided ; 
she was firin and self-reliant without ob- 
stinacy. 

She lacked the touch of genius which 
Leah had, put she was the very ideal of 
true womanhood. 

Every bour the General grew more 
charmed with her. 

There was no restlessness, no passion in 
her fair calm face. 

“Anyone on seeing you would think, my 
dear,’’ said the General to her, “that you 





He thought she was possessed of an extra- | 


lie looked at her uneasily for ashort time, 
and then he replied : ; 
“I should think that he is sure to like 
1er. 

“T do not sce how he can helpit. 

“The difference between you two sisters 
is this—you take one’s heart by stwrim, Het- 
tie creeps into it unawares.” 

Leah laughed. ch 

“The real question,” she said, “is whi 


. is likely to remain the lon te 
She was loving, gentle, and tender ot i ais 


“You would. alk 
“Loving you, ‘Leah, would be # feve 


| which no man could shake off. 


“Make yourself easy on that. Basi! s 


| Sure to like Hettie.”’ 


But a few minutes after he had spoken 
the words the General did not seem qui 
like himself. tie 

They returned to Brentwood; but 5¥ 
Basil was not there to meet them. den 

He had gone to Glasgow on some oud [ 
and unforeseen business, and was unce 
tain as to the precise day of his rewura’, 

He bad written to. Leah, and protessed © 

curious, about ‘the..inew in 
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and the é¢:titrrunteation that Str'Avthur had 


make. 
= was a Very kind, affectionate letter,and 
Leah read it with a flush on her face and 
tears in ‘her eves. 

She kissed it when she had mastered 
every word in it, and thoaght, with a glow 
of warmnth at her heart, what a happy life 

‘And Rast] would be sure to like Hettie. 

Had not her uncle said se T—and he was 
clear of sight and keen of judyinent. 

She bad no fear; the happy future for 
which she had longed and hoped was sure 
to be hers. 

What of that curse the memory of which 
had haunted her and frightened her ? 

It meant nothing; it contd be nothing ; 
and, after all, her father had wisned every 
word unsaid. 

There caine to her mind a sudden resolu- 
tion; she would try to atone to her father 
by double love an ness to Hettie. 

“She determined that witen they reached 
Brentwood she would tell Hettie her love- 
story before she saw Basil, and afterwards 
they would be such good friends, such dear 
friends. 

The weather had changed on the day they 
left London for Brentwood. 

There was i ng like a gleam of 
warmth and brightness In the winter sun ; 
the air was clear, the sky blue. 

Leah was proud of Brentwood, 

She saw Hettie’s fair tace flush and her 
eyes open wide as they drove through the 
magnificent avenue and the first view of the 
grand old wansion burst upon ther. 

“Is that Brentwood ?” she asked. “Oh, 
Leah, 1 never thought it was like that! It 
isa palace !"’ 

“There is inany a palace not half so beau- 
titul,”’ said the General. 

But Hettie was thinking that Leah would 
one day be mistress of it, and her wonder 

rew. 

. She was honestly pleased that Leah, and 
not herself, was to be so favored. 

“T should not know what to do with such 
wealth,’’ she thought to herself; and her 
eyes wandered from the grand old mansion 
to the beautiful face of ber stately sister. 

What a perfect queen she would make for 
that periect home. 

She liked the General more because of his 
warm welcome to her. 

He kissed her, and bade her welcoine to 
Brentwood, his heart full of honest e:motion, 
his eyes full of tears. 

Surely, if the little sister whoin he had 
loved end lost years before knew how fully 
he had carried out her wishes,she would be 
pleased with him. 

To Leah’s eyes Brentwood had never 
looked so beautiful as it did in the gold and 
gray of this November day. 

She was supremely happy. 

She had chosen her sister’s rooins—they 
were to be next her own—and they had 
been prettily arranged for her. 

Leah showed her all over the house—the 
musijc-room, with its magnificent carvings, 
the grand picture-gallerv, with its fine col- 
lection of paintings,the large drawing-room, 
with its beautiful decorations; and, when- 
ever Hettie interrupted her sister, it was to 
say how well suited she was to the hoine 
over which she was to reign as mistress, 

“We will go through the grounds and 
gardens to-morrow,” said Leah. “I am 
tired now.”’ 

“What would my father have thought of 
all this splendor ?”’ remarked Hettie won- 
deringly. 

“He would have enjoyed it,’’ was the 
quiet reply ;and Hettie satd no more. 

It was late that night before either sister 
slept—the happiness of being together was 
80 Intense. 

“It is like reaching 1 safe harbor after 
sailing on a storimy sea,” thought Leab. 

But she did not hear “the moaning of the 
harbor bar.” 


-_—— 


CHAPTER XLII. 


CLEAR frosty day in November, the 

/\ first after Hettie’s arrival at Brentwood, 

[1 the sun shining brightly and the crisp 
air full of new life. 





Leah said that the lovely weather was 
sent for her sister’s benefit, that she might 
see Brentwood at its best. 

Hettie was made to 
home. 

Her costly outfit was all packed away in 
the fine old oaken wardrobes; she had ar- 
ranged her rooms according to herown idea | 
of what was best, and her favorite books 
were all in their places. 

The sisters had enjoyed making these ar- 
rangeinents, and the General was happier 
than he had ever been in his life betore. 

He rejoiced when he heard the sound of 
the two voices. 

The happy, sunny laucbter was music in 
his ears; and, after a day's shooting, he was 
never so happy in the drawing-room, when | 
dinner was over, as when comparing the | 
two faces, each so beautiful in its own way. 

The General and his uieces were at break- 
fast together, and an argument arose as to 
whether three in family or in ordinary life 
were not better than two. 

Hettie solved the question at once. 

‘““T'wo persons may have the same ideas, 
the same opinions and thoughts, and thus 
Inay agree perfectly; but no three persons 
could possible be alike. 

“I should think, uncle,’’ she contmued 
gaily, “that in our case it would be Leah 
and yourself who would agree about every- 
thing, and 1 who should naturally oppose 
both 


feel perfectly at | 





By this time Sir Arthur and his niece wer 
close friends. 

They paid due respect and did homage to 
the tine and noble qualities they saw in 
each other. 


Hettie had all the gentle, graceful tact of | 





@ well-bred, refined 
never touched on witich 
annoyed Sir Arthur or frritated tim. 
Once having become friends, they could 
have lived together forever without one 
= » ay of disugreeinent. 
r yur reaiized 
decided! i “1 that his bappiness was 
6 looked forward with pleasure to 
fact Hettie would be wad oun them. o 
At firet, remembering the longand pleas- 
ant conversations that he hud had with 
Leah, he bad tancied the new-comer might 
be im the way. . 
He found that it was just the reverse—in- 
deed that she added to their happiness, 
The General had determined that,as soon 





weiman ; atte | 
she knew | 





| 
| morning, a morning that stands quite apart 
as they were settle, he would give a series | ub the 9000 © . . ™ 


of entertainments, and that Hettie should | 


be introduced to the great world. 
There need be no concealment, no mys- 
tery; she was Leah's sister, and she had 


ee living with a relative who now was | 


He was still desirous, if it could be man. 
aged, that it should not be known to the 
world in general that they were the daugh- 
ters of Martin Ray. 

“T «ust have a long talk with Leah this 
morning,” he said to himself, “and later on 
T must see Basil. I have inuch to say to 
him; but the chances are that he will not 
return to-day. I must wait.’ 

When breakfast was over, the General 
went to his study, where the various news- 
per awaited him. 


ere was no fear of his meeting with any 


: 
| 


amg strong articles denouncing Martin 
ay. 

He could open a newspaper now without 
hesitation. 

He was soon engrossed in some article on 
British rule in India, While the two sisters 
went out of doors, 


you were expecting something which never 


caine.”’ 

“To not to have that now,” she said, 
“for [have found what I wanted—that for 
whieh I hongered.”’ 

“Have you, Leah ?''—and the blue eyes 
looked wistfully into the dark ones. 

“I half then 20.”" 

“T brought you here, Hettie, to tell you 
about it. 

“I would not tell you until I could 
on you the very spot where I saw him 

rst. . 

“IT want to tell you, Hettie, because you 
must love him too, 

“I wussitting here one lovely summer 


from the rest of iny life. 
“The sun was shining; the river in the 


| distance there was like a line of silver; the 


sweet morning air stirred the leaves aud 
flowers; the exquisite passion-flowers were 
all in bloom, and 1 stood here amongst 


| thei, looking over the beautiful scene that 


| had scarcely an equal. 





The morning was too bright and too sunny | 


to he lost. 

“T will show you some of my favorite 
nooks, Hettie,’’ said Leab. “I like this 
terrace better than any other part. See 
what a magnificent view there is of hill and 
dale, stream and meadow, rich farm-land 
and picturesque woods. All that belongs 
to my uncle.” 


“And will one day belong to you, Leah,” | 


returned her sister. “Ah, in 


arling, you | 


were born to be a great lady { Nothing else | 


would have suited vou.” 


were to share it,” she said quickly; and | 


Hettie knew that she was speaking sin- 
cerely. 

“T was never intended to bea great lady," 
declared Hettie. “If I had had my choice 
in my life, I should have preterred a 
pretty home, neither very luxurious nor 
very 
trees—and some one to love me—to love me 
very much, more than all the world. I 
envy no one wealth, or fortune, or fame, 


poor—a house amongst flowers and | ful. 


but I envy everyone who is blessed with 


love.”’ 
For a moment the two girls looked at each 
other in silence, and then Leah spoke. 
“Come to the end of the terrace, Hettie,” 
she said; “from that trellis-work you will 


see all down the avenueand the drive. Sit 
down in this sunny nook and let us talk 
here. The morning is not too cold. Do 


you seeall this tangle of faded green and 


dried branches ?’’ 

“Yes,” replied Hettie, wondering. 

“In the summer that presents the finest 
show ot passion-flowers in England; they 
grow all over the trellis-work, and even 


“In the distance I saw my uncle walking 
up the avenue with a stranger. 

“1 looked into the stranger's face and met 
ny fate. 

“Do you understand a swift, keen, subtle 


| love like that, Hettie?”’ 


**Yes,’’ was the whispered reply. 

“He came on my lifeas the sun breaks 
upon the flowers—suddenly, swiftfly—and 
changed it all. 

“What vou say of me is quite true, Hettie; 
I had a restless fever on me. 

My life was all longing,nothing satisfied 
or contented me; but, when I saw him, an 
exquisite calm came over ine, like the full 
shining of the noonday sun on a broad quiet 
sea. 

“My life grew suddenly complete. 

“Ah, Hettie, how good it is to be able to 
talk to you! 

“T had always thought that I should 
meet my lover in this way—that some day 
I should come tace to face with him and re- 
cognize hit. 

“*T did so. 

“You wil! think ine stranye, Tam afraid 
Hettie; but, before [had spoken to him, i 
had said to inyself— 

“-This is my love, come from 
sea.’ 

“J stood just where you ure sitting, and I 


land or 


. ) | had a cluster of scarlet passion-flowers in 
“] should like it all the better if you | F 


ny hand. 

“A great love is like a yreat wave of the 
sea; it sweeps over all before it, and carries 
everything away. 

“A wave of love swept over me. 

“T believe that, had any one asked ine, I 
eould not have told ny own name.”’ 

Hettie’s face grew pale and more wist- 


“Ah, Leah,’ she said, “such a love could 
never be a happy one; it could not end 
happily!’ 

Leah siniled a gentle, tender smile, which 
spread from her ye to her _ 

“Tn most cases I grant that is the case,” 
she replied ; “but in nine—mine—— 

“Ah, Heaven be thanked mine is a 
happy love, and will have a happy end- 
ing! 

ss) was going to tell you, Hettie, that we 
shall be married soon.” 

Hettie threw her arms around het sister’s 


neck and kissed the expressive face. 


spread down to the terrace below. They are | 


of all colors—brown, purple, and the one | 
love best, rich scarlet: they spread like a 
reat vine. Do you like passion-tlowers, 
lettie ?” 

“Yes, 
lilies. 

“They are too sad and too mystical for 
me.” 

“And I like them best of any flowers. 

“I wonder, Heitie, what there isin me 
which inclines ine to like what is sad 
better than what is brightand happy? 

“IT wonder ifever I shall be pertectly 
happy ?” 

“Are you not pertectly happy now, Leah 


but not so well as roses and 


—so beautiful, so rich, s0 gifted, so be- 
loved ?” 

Leah, thinking of the shadow that she 
saw at times on her lover’s face, an- 


swered— 

“No, not perfectly. 

“J do not know why. 

“T have not a tangible sorrow, I have not 
even a very detined shadow of trouble; vet 
I could notfrom my heart say that Tam 
perfectly happy.”’ 

“How strange!"’ said simple Hettie. 

“Perhaps, Leah, you have one of those 
natures that nothing on earth ean render 
content. 

“They are 30 noble, so lofty, the little 
loves and little cares of this world do not 
satisfy them, and wever will.” 

‘“*How strange it seeins to me to hear you, 
Hettie, talk in that fashion!" said Leah, 
with a sinile; but she sighed as she thought 


| that, if Basil loved her with the same wor- 


| agail 


“Is it true? 

“Tam soglad—oh, Leah, lam so glad; 
for, of all things in the world, love is 
best! 

“Tam so glad! 

“Then I have found you only to lose you 

a 
le 

“You will never lose ine, nor shall I lose 
you,” said Leah, 


“T ami sure that you will love hirn, first 


| for my sake, then for hisown; he is #0 no- 


ble, so good. 

“Ah, Hettie, I see such a happy life stretch- 
ing out belore me! 

“1 can searcely speak of it without tears;"’ 
and into the dark eyes cains a mist, while 
the proud curves of the beautiful mouth 


| softened. 


shipping love she gave him, she would be | 


perfectly happy. ; 

“J bave read of people,’ continued Het- 
tie, ‘‘who are never quite happy, who al- 
ways want something better than thev 
have, who are filled with an indefinite 
longing, yet have no idea what they long 
for. 


, 


“Do vou know, Leah, that even when 
you were quite a child I noticed something 
in your face-—a story,4 shadow, 4a something 
quite ditt rei r XpPression in other 
faves 

“You have } " A Shadow your 
+vVvea. 

; *] cannot « Xpress in words just what ] 
inean. 


You always looked restless, es though 


“Weare like two sisters ina fairy tale,”’ 
she continued, 





| 





“How strange that we should be together | 


avain ! 

“T have told you my little love-story; tell 
tine yours, if you bave one.” 

Over the fair face of the younger girl there 


| fell a shadow. 


“Mine is not like yours, Leah,’’ Hettie 
said. 

“It was not a great love that came to ine 
all at once; it crept into my heart little by 
little, and was there before I knew any- 
thing about it; and then, when I found it, I 
knew that it must die. 

“It has no happy 
story. 

“Yours willend in marriage; 
ended in parting and sorrow.’ 

“Is it so, Hettie? 

“| am yrieved. 

“How was it? 

“Will this change in your life make any 
difference ?” 

“No: it was all over, dead and buried,be- 
fore the change caine. 

“Nothing can make any difference. 

“There never was any hope. 

“We did not know, either of us; 
upon us unconsciously.” 

“Tettie,’’ whispered Leah, “will you tell 
ine about it? 


ending, my love- 


tine has 


it came 


“Not unless you like—not if it® distresses 
vou. 

“But, if 1 knew, perhaps I could help 

I should < iA y I lA 4 put { 

have alwavs been afraid it would distress 
you.” 

“Never mind that, Hettie; tell ine about 
jt, 


| 
| 
{ 


[' was some comfort to Hettie to have ber 


=—— 
“No onecan understand it better than 


) Aaron ‘ 
“There isso little to tell,’ replied Hettie, 
‘that FE am almost ashamed to cal! it a love- 


story. 

“fe was more like a dream, only it ended 
more quickly than other dreains do.” 

As she spoke, ber with a faraway 
look, were fixed on the winding river and 
the dark masses of wood. 

“I was so = all my life, Leah," she 
said, ‘that I no time to think about 


love. 
“I do not believe that during the last two 
one leisure 

ur. 


zoe of iny father's life I 

“Yet wishing me must have been the 
longing for love and a loving beart. 

*“juite by accident I met some one. 

“He caine to see iny tather; and I and my 
father liked him. 

“We saw each other not only every day, 
but sometiines twice ina day. 

“My life was so hard, and he was so kind 
to me, that I looked forward to seeing him 
as the only gleam of happiness I had. 

“When he went away, he left the inusic 
of his voice with hit. 

“Ah, Leah, I was mad! 

“All love is madness. 

“I grew to love him with my whole heart, 
and ia not know it. , 

“When I closed my eyes at night, it was 
to dream of him; when I opened therm in 
the daylight, it was to see his face. 

“One day he caine to say good-bye to 
me. 

“He was as Ee as death, and his voice 
shook with pain. 

**T must go,’ he said to me; but I—oh, 
Leah, how could Ido it?—I clung to his 
arut. 

“We were both standing watching the 
waves break upon the shore, and 1 cried to 
hiin not to go. 

“My father was ill and my life so gloomy; 
I felt that, ifhe went away, I must die, I 
could not live. 

“He seeined sadly distressed. F 

***T cannot stay with you,’ he said; ‘it is 
impossible.’ 

“] should not like to tell any one but 
you, Leah. 

“TI clung to him, still weeping. 

““He wasall the world to me—all the 
world. 

“ ‘Stay with me—at least until my father 
is better, and the darkest hour of my trou- 
ble is past.’ 

“Oh, Leah, moch as I 
afraid, I am ashamed to 
rest !"’ 

Ilettie buried her face in her hands and 
wept aload ; while Leah wondered why her 
fate should be so inuch better,brighter, and 
happier than ber sister's. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 


love ase I am 
tell you the 





tears kissed away, to feel toving hands 
take hers, and loving lips touch ber fore- 
head. 

“Tell me all about it, dear, and then we 
will forget it. 

“I will trv all I can for the remainder 
of your life and mine to make you happy, 
and to atone to you for this unhappy 
love, 

“T have so little to tell you,” said Het- 
tie, “and I am so inuch ashained of it. 

“T asked him to stay just a little longer 
with me; but he said, ‘No,’ he must go, and 
I asked hin why. 

“Tt all caine out then. 

“He did love me; he loved 
his heart. 

“Ah me, if you could have seen his face, 
the sorrow on it which no one could de- 
scribe! 

“He did love me, living and dying, it 
will comntort ine to remember that. 

“T shall never know love again; but he 
loved ine; there was love unutterable in bis 
eyes when he looked at me, 

‘Only think, Leah; I have had but ten 
ininutes’ real happiness in isy life,and that 
was when I first found out that he loved 
me—before 1 Knew what stood between 
us. 

“Leah, the great sea lay before us; the 
wind brought the brine of the ocean and 
the fragrance froin the meadows, 

“T would yo through a lifetime of torture 
for one such hour again. 

“Hetold me why he must go. 


ime with all 


“What, of all the reasons in the world, 
should you think it was?” 
“Was itthat he was rich and you were 


poor?” asked Leah. 
**No; he cared nothing for that.”’ 


“Was it anything about our father, Het- 
tie ?’”’ 
“No; he liked iny father; he respected 


his peculiar ideas, and—would you believe 
it, Leah ?—ecame often to discuss matters 
with hiitn. 
“No, it was nothing about my father. 
“You would never guess; itis too cruel 


| to quess, 
“Heloved me; and he told tne that be- 
cause he loved ine he must yo away and 


never see my face again. 

“Even while he std it all his great love 
was shining in his eves. 

“And the reason was this—that 
engaged to marry some one whom 
sure he did not love. 

“He told ine that a certain train of cireum- 
stances had led to his engagement, and that 


he was 
Iam 


he himself, mistaking the friendly, kindly 
adiniration he had for the lady for love, had 
asked her to be his wife. ; 
“Ah, Leah,how much unhap; ve there 
is in this world! 
He told ine that sg ; vas 
engaged t 
and that unknow e bad irn 
ed to love me w ‘ heart; it was 
\ for that reason—il Yuna MulLIse he loved 
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1 could not ask me to be his wife | “Can you say 





that, nephew, asa man of 
troth and sense?” 
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brought up at « hospital,child,”’she said one 
ro 2 parted, never in this world to meet | ee nabier’s ieatures one | Gey, woe had ibe a silently ar. 
“What a sad story, Hettie!” ried | of the painful that siwapocenvuteed | ranging the 


Leah. 

If she had but known, if she had guessed 
who it was that had thus loved Hettie, she 
night have died there and then. 

“You must not think,” said Hettie, “that 


he was wanting in leyalty and honor; he | 
1 to this | 
no thought of loving | 


was engaged, mised, pledge 
other, and he Pod 
me, 

“Neither ot us knew or thought of it until 
all at once the truth came u us like a 

reat blinding light; then honor told him 
16 Must go.”’ 

“I think he was cruel to you, Hettie,” 
said Leah, all unconscious whom she was 


ud . 
} “ov be did not intend to be cruel; he 
did not know. 

“He came on us all at once, just as when 
people think they are wading through a 
shallow brook and suddenly find them- 
selves in a deep stream. 

“He could never have been cruel; he was 
the most gentle, the inost chivalrous—”" 

“He should have thougnt more of the 
danger that you ran ; the fact that you were 
lonely and friendless should have made 
him all the more cautious for you.” 

“IT do not think that love often reasons,”’ 
said Hettie. “There was not much harm 
done.”’ 

“Only two live spoiled,’’ put in Leah 
nadly. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
Eo 6 ————_-—— 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWICE MARRIED,” 
‘MABEL MAY,” ETC. 








CHAPTER XXVII.—[Continvgp. } 


USH, Claudia, hush!" said he. 
“The buman heart knows no such 
controlling reasoning to direct its sym- 
pathies, its on q 
“My beauti darling, image of her 
whose treachery almost broke my heart, 
and then bardened it against all women’s 
love or charms, till you, in your childish 


| 
| 





loveliness, came to thaw the ice that bound 
iny every ee | and teach me that I was 
still huiman—still man in all his softness, 
his weakness, if you®will—my Claudia, will 
you only speak one word ?—it is all I need | 
to assume at once the character I have so 
long delayed to claim—that of your ac- 
knowledged lover, your betrothed hus- 
band. 

“And then I would challenge the whole 
world to dare to breathe one word, to ven- 
ture one look, that could impugn iny choice 
or wound the sensitive heart of my precious 
one. 

“Claudia, it is one little word I ask, will 
you not breathe it? 

“It is only the monosyllable ‘yes,’ " 

There was a low whisperin the ear bent | 
down to hers, so low that it was more likea 
sigh than a word, and then her beautiful 
form was clasped to his manly bosom, and 
Sidney Ashley felt for a moment as if 
eighteen long years had rolled back, as if | 
the dead bad risen to life, as if he once more 
clasped his lost and 
heart, once more felt her warm breath on 
his cheek, and pressed his lipson hers. 

It wasa moment of rapture, of long-for- 
gotten rapture, but, like such fleeting bliss, | 
it passed away almost ere it was well 
tasted 


There was a slight shudder in the form he 
clasped to his, a relaxing of the embrace in 
which it was held,a coldness in the pres- 
ure of the lips that still touched his. 

Could it be that Claudia even now shrunk 
from the promise she had given ?—that she 
had spoken but truth when she had said 
she was not worthy of him, not congenial 
to himn? 

It was but a flashing, momentary thought; 
but still it was there, and it left atrace be- 
hind that was never to be obliterated. 

The traces of suspicion, of anger, of cold 
distrust, are rarely if ever removed from 
the heart, although their causes may be in 
the dim distance. ; 


| matic sensation scene for my 
faithless love to his | life.” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
T is exceedingly well, nephew," said 
i Mrs. Cowan, “exceedingly wise and 

prudent, and exhilarating, no doubt, in 
your pretty eyes and that of the pretty, 
empty puppet you have raised to the en 
tal of a goddess ; and I hope the illusion 
may last, or else vanish before the Church 
turns it into a prosaic reality.” 

Mr. Ashley smiled. 

He was ever patient with his aunt's irrita- 
ble outbursts, and, moreover, he had a 
secret respect for her shrewd sense and im- 
partial discernment, that gave an unpleas- 
ant force to her words, 

“My dearest aunt, my kind Helena," aaid 


ment of Claudia; and you are quite correct 
in your high estimate of Barbara Graham's 





| 
he, ‘*vou are surely unjust in your judg- 
| 
| 


real genius and lofty character; but 1 love 
dear Claudia, asthe living image of one 
long lost to me. 

“She brings back my youth, she wins me 
by her very failings; in short, the youth, 
and weakiens,and inexporienced way ward- 
ness of her character ’ 
judgment an: sense, a new charin. 

“Tt is not al ways that congenial, identical 
character and tempers, attract each other.’ 

“Sidney,” she replied, looking perfectly 
unoconvinoed, “if you can in your beart say, 
and never open my lips more in warning or 
disapproval. 


mw Inv 


imaturer 


| Ashley, and even 


them when allusions were made to the 


sorrow of his Jite. 


“Helena,” he said, ina low voice, “you | 
ivilege—you are 


are passing even your 
cruel, I will not say insulting!" 

Mrs. Cowan suddenly rose up from the 
en on which she reclined, and leaning 
orward, pressed her pale lips on 
phew’'s neck. 

“Sidney Ashley,” she said, “‘you are 

about the only being in the world for whom 
I have felt real affection for many a long 
year. 
“I know the world too well to look for 
sympathy or affection, or even ye 
in its hollow professions and cold selfish- 
Nemes. 

“And among iny nearest relatives, Violet, 
with her silly, selfish vanity, her doatin 
folly with that ny doll of an adoptec 
child (her worthy 
worse than nothing. ; 

“Now, for you [have a wari affection, 


' 


her ne- | overstrained. 


' 


j 
| 
! 
| 


with all my cold crust of worldliness, and | 


I would dare even the loss of your regard 
betore I would hesitate to speak the truth. 
Can you not bear to listen to it for once, 
froin a real friend ?"’ 

“Pationtly—gratefully, dear Helena,”’ he 
replied, gently. 

“Pardon my ungracious reproach. 

“You know ny weakness on 
subject, and on that only.” 

“Better bear the raking in an old wound, 
than inflict a new stab,’’ said Mrs, Cowan. 
“Sidney, lask you, do you believe that, 
were you to lose the wealth and station you 
now possess, Claudia would entertain for a 
moment the thought of being your wife.” 

‘*Helena,”’ d Mr. Ashiey, smiling 
gloomily, “you might as well ask whether 
| should like to see you wear that cameo 
unpolished, unset. 

“The idea is iinpossible to realize, be- 
cause, in such an event, I should never 
have dreamed of asking her to be mine. 
She loves ine as Tam, and I= can surround 
her with allthatcan prolong and dee;@n 
the girlish affection and gratitude sie 
feels. 

“Were that removed, I oould not as yet 
expect the same feelings to last.”’ 

“Tucy would lastin Barbara Graham,” 
said Mrs. Cowan, significantly. 

“Barbara isa noble, glorious creature," 
said Sidney; “but she wants softness, 
abandonment, docile, plastic malleabtiity. 
She would perhaps suit a younger tan bet- 
ter, who needed her strong will, her fine 


| intellect, as a support.” 


“Blind, blind!" said Mrs. Cowan ; “as if 


| man were ever so exempt from sorrows and 


revorses as to be independent of others! 
Believe me, nephew mine, the warinest, 
deepest, most intense love goes with your 
own sense, your own discerninent tells you 
is true. 


“ y ) Ss 2 1 rou | * 
ateoven betp you, Money, and hee you | and written for bread, not fame.”’ 


froin trials that may test the fallacy of your 


| own vain fancies about sottness and plastic 
| moulds, and such nonsense. 


“If you lose your estates, I should sfis- 
pect you would find the honey turn to vin- 
egar, the softness to thorns.”’ 

“Helena,” said he, “you are deterinined 
to be a very Cassandra this morning. 

“T have really no expection of such dra- 
last act in 


“Nor 1; but such things have been ; and 


| you are not quite invulnerable to such re- 


verses,’’ she said, significantly. 
“After all these years, I have no fear that 


of inind, or possession of my estates,’’ he 


that one | 


image, by the way), is | 


you were a concert singer, and you read 

-_s ee was ‘meant rather 
Perhaps eu um ; 

for Claudia’s and Mr. Ashley's edification 

than Barbara’s, but nevertheless it was not 


“] have my own living to earn, dear Mrs. 
Cowan,” replied Barbara, sinilingly, ‘‘and 
that teaches me to do the best in all that 
comes before ine. 

-‘Remeinber,my early training was rather 
hospital fashion, was it not, Mr. Ash- 
ley?" ‘ 

“Then I think we had better make it a 
nursery for all our daughters, Signorina 
Sorella, if vou area fair specimen of its 
success,” he said, returning the unwonted 
archness of the sinile. 

“But vou cando sumething better than 
that to amuse your patient. 

“I havea asahaat jor the general benefit, if 
you will read it aloud. 

” “Helena likes your voice; it does not fa- 
tigue her.’’ 

SRarbars unsuspiciously took the book 
held out to her, and found it was a collec- 
tion of her own contributions, printed and 
published ‘for private circulation.’ 

The color flamed up in her face. 

It was so sweet to see the well-remember- 
ed productions of her heart and brain cloth- 
ed in such a graceful dress, and sanctioned 
by the approval of Sidney Ashley. 

She gave him a look of gratitude,and then 
her eyes fell again on the elegantly got-up 
ayer. ; 

Sidney's eyes were bénton her with an 
earnest, admiring look, which brought a 
bitter curl to Claudia’s lips, and an angry 
flash to her eyes. 

It was notthat she cared for Sidney’s 
love, or feared the rupture of an engage- 
ment, the fetters of which hung daily more 
heavily on her,and fevered her every nerve 
with impatience for the bh >ped-for succor 
and release. 

But her insatiate vanity could not bear 
that the plain, unattractive companion of 
her childhood should steal from her one 
look of admiration from her declared 
lover. 

She might relinquish him, escape her 
chains, leave him to sadn .ss, solitude, and 
bitterness, but it should not be for another 
to work his release from her fascinations. 

‘You must read your own compositions 
to me, Barbara,’’ said Mr. Ashley. 

‘No one else can do the meaning equal 
justice.”’ 

“No, no,”’ she said, blessing that warm, 
quick glow that is so beautiful in its transi- 
ent vloomn, “I cannot; at least, not to 
you. 

” «It would seem so puerile, #0 unworthy 
your attention. 

**Remember, they are only a first effort, 


“And we were to ride this afternoon, and 
I promised Barbara a lesson on the beauti- 
ful bays,’’ said Claudia. 

“T must not be disappointed of my share 
in her education, at least in accomplish- 
nents within mny poor abilities,’’ she added, 
with «a glance, half-arch, half-pouting, at 


| Mr. Ashley. 


“As you will,”’ he said, 
than Claudia approved. 
‘-I suppose the book will keep, and the 


more carelessly 


' sunshine will not. 


replied ; ‘and | certainly have no idea of | 


choosing a wile with reference to so impro- 
bable a catastrophe."’ 

“T have done then,’’ said Mrs. Cowan,the 
fretful tones of an invalid replacing the 
earnest, healthful vigor with which she had 
before spoken. 

“Take yourown way, Sidney ; 
trouble myself with vou no more,.”’ 

“But you will be kind to Claudia?" he 
said. 

“Remember, she will shortly be 
niece, and you are the only relative of her 
future husband's, to bid ber welcome in his 
family."’ 

“Let Claudia behave as befits the wife of 
Sidney Ashley to Sidney Ashley’saunt,and 
I sball know how to return her respect. by 
kindness, if not affection,” " 


I will 


ply. 

Sidney Ashley saw that it was vain to 
urge further the union between natures so 
utterly dissimilar, and the subject drop- 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AYS passed on,and Barbara's influence 
)) over the fretful, nervous Mrs. Cowan 
was becoming every hour more strong 
and a8 it appeared, more magical to Mr. 
to the less observant 
Claudia, 

Barbara's voice and enunciation were sin- 
gularly sweet and clear, and for hours to- 
gether she would read patiently w the in- 
valid, while Claudia wandered in the 
grounds, or sat listlessiv in the deep bay- 
windows, or watched restly and nervously 
for every sound, every approach to the 


| house or to the room, unnoticed, as she iin- 


| thata rapid and 


| 


agined, and certainly uncontrolled. 

Then Barbara's voice would soothe and 
charin the restless, feverish patient, and her 
force of character would enable her to win 
the refractory spirit’s compliance with ne- 
cessary though irksome regulations, til] 
even the invalid herself began to confess 
extraordinary iimprove- 
ment taken place sinee Barbara's ar- 
rival at Ashley Court. 





| 
| 
| 


your | 


was the re- | 


‘Where are you going, Claudia?”’ 
“I cannot tell,” she replied; ‘wherever 


any mercenary ghost will disturb my peace | '§Y wandering fancy dictates, Signor 


Chatelain. 

“T want to explore these dark woods and 
winding lanes, and green bills ; and I hate 
- be fettered by laying plans before- 
rand. 

“Come, Barbara, inake haste; you can- 
- tear yourself from the attractive volume 

see."’ 

Barbara laughed, and hastily left the 
room. 

She neither wished to be implicated in one 
Claudia’s frequent struggles for her own 
wilful way, nor to incur the imputation of 
lingering over her own productions, 

Had she remained a tew moments longer, 
the tenor of her life and thatof many an- 
other might have been changed. 

“I have only to stipulate that you do not 

near the wood immediately skirting yon- 
er hiil,’’ said Mr. Ashley. % 

sae | ee wish vou t avoid that, 
Claudia.” 

“And for what 
quickly. 

“That is the very spot I particularly 
wanted Ww see.” 

“Can you trust me?" he said, with a look 
that might have won confidence and sub- 
mission from one less proud and wayward 
and exacting than Claudia. 

“IT am no child ur simpleton, to be gov- 
erned blindfold,” she began, when a glance 
at Mrs. Cowan’s triuimphant face as she 
pronounced the words changed her pur- 
pose. 

“She continued, with a winning look of 
feminine gentleness, ‘of course,I knew 
how superior judginent is to mine in all 
things, and that should be sufficient tor me 
to obey you.”’ 

Mrs. Cowan's look was returned with a 


reason ?"’ she asked, 


meaning smile by her nephew as the girl | 


spoke. 
“Thank you.dear Claudia,’’ he said, press- 
ing her hand as she opened the door for her 
to pass out. 
‘Believe me, I would not 


willingly 
thwart any wish of yours, even in 


trifles.’’ 


‘Sidney,’ said Mra, Cowan, as be return- 


ed fora moment te take leave of her, ‘‘do 
you really believe Claudia will comply 


| with your wish ?”’ 


: ape 

: ary well, 5 (tein Pape 

a sor bebte be enlace 

at ad ned it a es 

or ; 

As it is, ooo allt deceive ” 
‘‘Helena,"’ said he,and face ad 

an crimson,“ can bear much from 

for the wake of our my | 

your present sufferin 

iny betrothed wife vilffied with 

our future amity and friendahie 
r future 

will abstain from these remarks. 
“As you — Sidney,” said Mrs. 


and her lip quivered with mingled “a, 
and sorrow. “I will comply : your ant 
warned 







gis 


ditions; but remember 
ane that you would not listen to my at ond 
ng.”’ : 


“] will remember only that per 
ever been my truest and oat ale iad 


and relative,’’ he said,stooping down to 
her I~ forehead. ’ 
“Forgive my sharp irritation, dear He 
lena; but the time will, I trae, soon 
proach, when you will confess I come 
M yn on ciguaae hi had diacoy, ‘% 
Mrs. Cowan ut ‘ov. 
ered enough to see that the case was ' 
less, and had sufficient discretion to 
all chance of enlightenment to time 
fate. - 
‘‘Heaven grant it may not be too late!’ 
she sighed to herself when he had left her, 
‘Poor Sidney. . 
“Experience seeme to have rather hap 
tened his folly than taught him wisdom, 
‘His is a noble nature to be thus wasted; 
but men are fools where beauty is oon- 


by 


Cowan endeavored to com 
reading soine of the volume which Barbara 
had left,in her confusion, lying on the table 
near the invalid. 
Mrs. Cowan had taste and sense enough 
to appreciate the genius, the high tone of 
feeling and thought which the few pages 
she had stren to read betrayed; and 
again she laid down the volume with the 
return to her former train of tho 

“Oh Sidney, Sidney !’’ she mnuttered once 
more, as she closed her eyes in a welcome 
doze, ‘‘blind—blind—blind !”’ 

It was a cominon error,a common 
and will be so till the end of time. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


T was a bright, glorious afternoon, and 
the woods and fields of Lansmere were 
in their softest and highest beauty when 

the girls set forth on their ride. 

They were inerely attended by a young 
groomn, the son of one of the old servants 
the family, who had been especially at- 
tached to Claudia in the rides and walks 
and drives in which she was so incessantly 
yal wages © which me ye: pre 
ferred solitary wanderings to the co 
ship of any one who could be a restraint 64 
her, movements. 

Always anxious to gratify Claudia, and 
sensitively alive to the gossip w his 
own constant escort might have occasioned, — 
Mr. Ashley erdeavo to combine safety 
and indulge of ber humor by 
Stephen Langton to be her es atten- 
dant. 


He knew the lad to be faithful and ’ 
and therefore felt contidence in his 8 


safety under his care. 

By his devoted ho to the besutifal 
girl’s slightest wish, his anxiety for her 
comfort, her safety,her gratification in 
caprice,Ncephen well justitied Mr. Ashley's 
confidence. 

His time, strength, even thoughts, were 
all at the disposal of her lightest word, ber 
casual glance. 

Was this incessant devotion the result of 
that reverence forthe Ashleys in which he 
had been trained, or the effect of a deeper 
and more personal admiration for hislovely 
charge ? 


If it were the latter, Stephen as yet be 
trayed no evidence of such madness,save ip 
the extraordinary and silent reverence 
with which his eyes and ears and thought 
were bent on his fair mistress, as if watch 
ing the indications of a tutelar saint. 

And it was this devoted attendant who 
alone formed the companion and escort of 
= young girls on the afternoon in que* 
tion. 

‘‘Barbara,’”’ observed Claudia, as they : 
walked the thorough-bred ponies along the 
road leading from the park gates, “i am 

ing to explore new ground, which I have 

itherto avoided as too gloomy for a solitary 
ramble. 

“But as you are with me,and not quite up 
toone of my ‘mad expeditions,’ as ™ 
Cowan calls them, I mean to g° to-day.’ 

where is this yen | me 
as bara, »her 8 risin 
the fresh air, an oumthink, and oxhilaral- 

ng exercise, 

“Oh, in yonder gloomy woods, you 
‘bosco oscura,’ ”’ aaa Claudia, and re 
humumed a parody of Beethoven's beautil 

r. 

“But T ain not sure of the way, and we 
must even ask our gallant squire. Isok 

“Stephen, I want to go to the B 
Dell,’’ she said to the lad, who was a 
side in a moment. 

‘“*Which is our way ?”’ 

He hesitated—a rare thing when Claud™ 
asked a question, or expressed a wisb. 

“Do you not know it ?” she asked, imp* 
tiently. 

‘“‘ Know it ? Se 

“Ob, yes, Miss Clandia,” be replied 
‘“only—at least, the way—but the 
| near it are not much frequented, and I few 
—at least, I think, perhaps—— think now 





“You need fear nothing, and 
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.. ** said the girl, half playfully, half 
tne ly, ie xcept to's na the way, and 
let us there a8 soon as 5 ig quot 


‘sl ed re 
sph e" his cheek in a great ef- 


fort. 

“Please excuse me, Miss Clautia,’ he 
began ; “but you perhaps do not know that 
the wople in the there are—— 

«T am not ee sat on them,” Inter- 
rupted Claudia. . 

“Be so good 


: a 
“T ye ® brought a deprecating color to 


the lad’s face, and without further resist- 

ance be pointed out the road, and the party 

~ Ol 
00 eae you were so abrupt with that 
poor boy ; Tam sure he had some especial 
reason fur not wishing us to to that 
place,” observed Barbara, as they rode 
briskly on. 

“Perhaps Mr. Ashley does not wish it.’ 

“The very reason why I should wish 
io go,” said Claudia. 

“Tam not under his control, nor that of 
any one but myself, unless it suits me; and 
iL is rather too insulting to be schooled and 
thwarted just when one happens to choose 
an especial ride. 

“T intend to go. 

“You can do as you please, if you fear of- 
fending Mr. Ashley.” 

Barbara made no reply ; she had begun 
to understand Claudia’s imperious temper ; 
and at her heart there were strange teel- 
ings, scarcely understood by herself, which 
made her shrink under the insinuation of 
the last sentence. 

They rode on in silence for some min- 
utes, unt.l they caiwe to a turn in the road, 
where a winding lane to the ieft, so narrow 
that it only admitted one person, led to the 
rustic wooden bridge, on thepother side of 
which wasthe parrow,steep pathway which 
led through a sort of plantation to the 
wood. 

Barbara rode on first, and Claudia, hang- 
ing somewhat behind,beckoned Stephen to 
approach. 

eT do not see those terrible cottages,”’ she 
iid, with one of her bright smiles, that 
brought the light to the boy’s eyes. 

“Were they only a creation of your own, 
Stephen, to prevent my going ?”’ 

“Certainly not, Miss Claudia,’ he re- 
plied; there is the s:noke of the low chitn- 
nevs among the trees, 

“There are two or three of them; and 1 
heard the other day that——’” 

“Who are they?’ she interrupted, ab- 
ruptly cutting short the youth’s hesitating 
speech. 

“T hardly know, Miss Claudia; they have 
not been long here,’”? he replied; “but I 
now that these cottages belong to a inan of 
i» very good character, and the folks in 
themare little known; and I heard——" 

“Don't you know whether they are nen, 
women, or children ?’’ interrupted the girl, 
cazerly; “old or young ?” 

“One of them isa middle-aged man, Miss 
Claudia, for I saw him one day; and I faney 
there isa female, but she seems not to go 
out, and just now——”"’ 

Before the sentence could be completed, 
(laudia jerked her rein to overtake Bar- 
bara, and Stephen was fain once more to 
fall back to his proper distance from the 
young ladies, 

They soon came to the bridge which 
crossed the little river that divided the plan- 
tation from the road. 

It was narrow, and merely constructed 
of wood, and the ponies evinced a decided 
reluctance to encounter the passage over 
streain. 

“Let us leave them with Stephen,”’ said 
Claudia, jumping from her pony, and as- 
sisting Barbara to do the saine bofore the 
youth could ride u 

“It will be delicious to wander in the 
wood for an hour or so in this hot sun- 
shine.”’ 

_Barnpara had too much romance, and too 
little timidity to hesitate as to the prudence 
of the attempt,and, throwing the reins of the 
two ponies to the Pe and astonished 


as to do as I request, 


groom, the young girls lightly bounded 
over the low stile and along the path,thickly 
skirted by the plantation, which soon hid 
them trom view. 

“If they should go in!" said the lad, as 
he stood gazing after them in pale and hor- 
ror-stricken despair; “but surely they'll 
never do that; and perhaps there'll be no 
danger, 

“And what could I do? 

“I dare not disobey master’s orders to 
say nothing about it, though I’d have cut 
off my little finger rather than exposed her 





any danger.’ 

While the lad thus mused on the wilful | 
Proceeding of his young mistress,the girls | 
reached the spot where the white and _pic- 
turesque were visible through the | 
reen firsand bushes that rose alinost a; | 
igh as the first floor of the low tenement. 

“What romantic-looking places!’ ob- | 
served Barbara. ‘Just the very ideal of | 
rustic life; so secluded and yet sheltered ; 
and the little cluster prevents any idea of 
loo great loneliness.’ 
_ ‘We must inake somne excuse for a raid | 
Into one of them,” observed Claudia. ‘Be- | 
fore we go back, | am determined to pene- 
trate the mystery of Stephen's perverse ob- | 
jection to this peculiarly harmless spot.”’ 

“Claudia,”’ said Barbara, ‘‘you are mad,’ | 

“No, only determined,” she replied; ‘but 
letus goon. T can postpone iny plans un- 
Ul we retarn, and mature them during our | 
exploration.” 

‘“*You can do as you like, but I shall be 
guilty of no such impertinence said Bar- 
Dara, quietly. ‘Nor can I imagine you are 
n earnest, Claudia. 

Claudia made no reply, but led the way 
into the recesses of the wood, which,though 
long and thick, was not intersected by #o 





many windin bs case 

with even leas! Py reer ate she 

. They therejore went fearlessly on.scarcely 
leam of da 

m, 6 Tes division into sume b 
in the Innes thick forest trees that shaded 
Po aunalsely from the sunbeains. 

Claudia had inwardly determined to turn 
back when she arfived at the point, always 
provided her companion did not atten pt to 
oa her movements. 

t was a stran rversity in the way- 
ward girl's mind a such an apparent 
trifle; but her nature was tast hardening,or 
ratber perverting, under the constant strug- 
gle bet ween pr e ead love ; between a real 

nd gonerous love for one who now a red 
to have abandoned her to her tate, aad an 
ambitious, yet half-timid desire to become 
mistress, not only of Ashley Court, but of 
its stern, dignitied owner, and the superior 
of his wo discerning and ungracious aunt. 

One word frem Leonardo might have 
turned the scale; but he was silent, appar- 
ently uninindful of the promise he fiad 
made, the vow he had received; and the 
impulsive, haughty girl wavered between 
fears for his life, resentment tor his neglect, 
and desire to punish him—to be reven 
on all and every one of those who ~ 
aun to conspire to drive her to despera- 

on. 

And, within the last few days, another 
and more truly feminine motive sprang 
up to urge her on in the course she had at 
last taken, wretched and doubtful of its re- 
sult as she felt. 

And perhaps this was the real key to the 
wayward and headstrong teinper of the girl 
in the ve-iest trifle that thwarted ber fan- 
cies. 

On she walked, silent and abstracted, as 
the casual sight of a beautiful fern recalled 
the memorable day when she had last seen 
her still idolized, absent lover, and scarcely 
heeding the tact that Barbara, who had 
stoo to gather some rare wild flowerson 
the border, was now several yards behind 
her. 

Suddenly a glittering object attracted her 
attention. 

She stooped down to examine better its 
nature as it shone ainidst the dark smooth 
leaves. 

She gave a loud, plording scream as she 
saw the bright eyes and glittering coat of a 
snake, hal?’ consented among some thick 
bushes, and for a moment could scarcely 
summon presence of mind to fly from the 
spot, so paralyzed and stunned was she by 
the tedden terror that had seized her; then, 
as the reptile moved, she rushed wildly 
back, calling on Barbara # follow her as she 


flew past her. 

Barbara looked for a moment in the di- 
rection in which the danger appeared, and 
then with an equal horror, but more col- 
lected courage than her companion, pro- 
ceeded to follow Claudia at her utmost 
speed. 

Still the creature's horrid eyes were seen 
glittering in the darkness, and Barbara 
could discern a swift movement in the slimy 
form that betokened pursuit. 

“Claudia, quick! quick!’ she gasped, 
rather than screamed, as she sprang for- 
ward with a rapid bound, that brought her 
within a few paces of the terrified Claudia. 

As Barbara spoke.Claudia gave a terrified 
ery, and stumbled over some dark object 
that lay in her path,with . sudden violence 
that threw her prostrate on the ground. 

Barbara glanced hurriedly around, and 
saw the long neck ot the creature erect,as it 
hurried after them with a stealthy but rapid 
velocity. 

She could 
Claudia! 

Could she leave her to the fate which yet 
her wilfulness had provoked ? 

The thought scarcely even crossed the 
noble girl's mind. 

She snatched up a large stone, and hurled 
it with violence, and a steady, unerring 
aim, against the venomous creature, and 
then, kneeling down, tried to raise the 
prostrate form of her companion from the 
ground. 

“Claudia, dearest Clandia!’ she cried, 
“rouse yourself—there is yet tiine. 

“Quick, quick! take my arm; I am 
strong; only try—in mercy, try !"’ 

No answer, no Inovement came. 

Her hands and face were cold, as Barbara 
tried to raise her froin her motionless pos- 
ture,and draw her froin the immediate path 
of the wretched reptile. 

Claudia had fainted. 

Barbara’s stout heart failed her for a mo- 
ment. 

The crisis was fearful, the escape appeared 
so impossible. : 

Were they to tall victims to so horrid a 
death ? 

She tried once more her foriner ex- 
pedient, and cast another missile at the rep- 
tile, and called again and apne for help. 

It was not the scream of a helpless, un- 
controlled woman; but the call for help of 
one who will leave nothing untried to ac- 
oar deliverance froin a bravely-borne 

ril. 

Peand still she tried to shelter Claudia‘s in- 
chafed her hands and 


easily save herself; but 


sensible form, and 


cried earnestly, lovingly ou ber to try and | 


rouse hersel: from the stupor that nad seized 


| her. 


But it was in vain ; the girl was either to- 


| tallv insensible or so paralyzed with terror 
| that she was unable to speak or move, and 


there was nu hope, no chance, but in the aid 
of Him to whom Barbara silently cried in 
this apparently hopeless extremity. 


On came the reptile, th a steady, rapid 
nace. as if enraged bv the obstacies: twice 
pace, as il rE 
put In 18 path 

Another second or two, and il would 
have been within touch of the girls. 


Barbare felt already as if its slimy form 
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was winding round her, its venomous 
tongud' Gio #04 #AaA4 A 

Ske sbuddered. and closed her eyes to. 
shut ont the horrid reality, while 
Cla’ inore firmly under the shelter 
her own figure, as she bent forward to hide 
and protect the fainting girl, sow bappily 
unoonscivus to the danger. 

That fearful suspense seemed an ‘age to 
Barbara, though it perhaps lasted scarcely a 
minute, 

There was a faint rustling in the leaves; 
the next Moment she expected to feel the 
cold slimy skin, when a loud report of a 
pistol was heard, and she opened her eyes 
just as the venomous reptile stretched 

tself on the ground in the last agonies ot 
death. 

“Ha, you reptile, we'll ‘mak sicoar,’ as 
the Scotechinan said,"’ exclaimed a voice that 
seemed unpleasantly familiar to Barbara's 
ears. 

The next moinent a man bastily emerged 
from the thicket, whoin Barbara recognized 
even under the disguise of a very diflerent 
dress and changed aspect, as her persecutor 
in Piccadilly so ony A tnontbs belore. 

“Yes, I just came in time,”’ he said, afer 
aiming a tremendous blow at the head of 
the snake with the butt endof his pistol. 
“He wasa very ardent admirer of yours, 
young lady—or ladies, I see I should say,” 

1e continued, his eyes falling on Claudia. 

The girl’s animation had been partially 
restorted by the loud report of the fire- 
arina, andshe half opened her eyes, and 
clung frantically to Barbara, with the vague 
instinct of danger. 

Barbara roused herself to meet that bold- 
ly familiar tone. 

“You have done us a great service,’’ she 
said, with a quiet dignity that would have 
checked any less unscrupulous spirit. 

“IT thank you most gratefully,and so will 
this young lady when she has recovered her 
fright. 

“Will you be so kind as to fetch me some 
water from the stream, and tell our servant 
what has happened ? 

“Tt will complete our obligation.” 

Barbara spoke with an unconscious air of 
superiority, that seemed to amuse rather 
than offend her deliverer. 

“Oh, don’t disturb yourself about your 
servant,’ said he. 

“He'll do very well, I dare say, till you 
return; and I rather suspect that pale 
beauty there has not got such a bold spirit 
as you, and won't come round again in such 
a hurry as you think. 

“There—try adrop of this; 
than water.”’ 


He held out a sinall flask, which Barbara 
at once smelt to be brandy; but as it was 
no time for wavering, she did not scruple 
to pour a few drops on Claudia’s lips, which | 
had at least the effect of restoring her tosome 
more collected idea of what had occurred, 
and where she was, 

She opened her eyes more fully, stared 
round first at the mor figure before her, 
and then with a startled, appealing look at 
Barbara. 

“Is it you?”’ she murmured, 

“Are we safe?” 

““Yes, quite safo,” replied Barbara; ‘the 
snake issdead. 

“And now you have only to get 
enough, and we will go back at once, 

“Do you think you can walk now with 
my help?” ° 

“Oh yes; let us get away from this hor- 
rid place,” said Claudia, trembling again. 
“T am well, only my foot hurts me, and ny 





it's Detter 


well 





You can catt me Harper, if you like; Iii 


answer. 
Ww for turther consent, he 
tooxGtechic inh Fag and quvhed wae 


along t withasi ease as if 
had bea iatnne, walked ra 
yt his side, boiding one of C ‘s 
in hers, and pens ers in the 
distance, in a taint hope,that phen might 


have been alarmed by their Jong absence, 
and cdmé to see them. r. ; 

The man was perfectly silent as they walk- 
ed through the wood, till they came to the 
entrance; then he paused a moment, and 
said quickly, “I am going tot#ke you into 
yonder house; she will be attended to 
there, and then we will think how to get 
you home again if you wish." 

Barbara was soupewhat reassured by his 
words, though the idea of entering astrange 
house under such an escort was rather 
alarming to her. 

[TO BR CONTINUED, ] 
——_— @€¢ —-— ° _ 


Scientific and Useful. 


To CouNTERACT CoLps.—A little extract 
of ginger mixed with hot water and sugar 
will counteract the bad effects of a wetting. 


Brain Work.—A French physiologist 
has attempted to answer bean 
made upon himself the question: What are 
the effects of intellectual work upon the 
cerebral circulation? When he applied 
himselfto a subject which he bad a diffi- 
culty in understanding thoroughly,ana had 
theretore to concentrate all his enegies upon 
it, the rhythin of the heart was far more ac- 
celerated than when he took up some mat 
ter with which he was well acquainted. 

Rovrary F1Les.—A Connecticut mechanic 
has made a trial of rotary files for finishing 
planed surfaces. He is of the opinion that 
— and truer work can be done with 
these than with hand files, and that the 
surface isin better shape for trueing with 
the scraper. H{is experiments have been 
confined to the ape. but he believes that 
his device may be properly and econotnic- 
ally adapted to the lathe and imoilling 
machine. 

GREASY Book Lraves.—Fold up two 
stuall bags mnade of fine open muslin, some 
ashes of burnt bones, anely »wdered,or of 
calcined hartshorn, which * always pre- 
pared at the cron. Lay the bags of 
muslin containing the powder one on each 
side of the greasy leaf, aud having heated a 
per of fire tongues, or hair-dresser's pinch- 
ng tongs, of a imoderate warmth, press 
with them the two bags against the greasy 
spot, and hold thein sometime in that situa- 
tion, 

A Cure FoR Conns.—Carbolic acid, one 
art; distilled water, glycerine and soap 
iniment each ten parts. Apply by means 
of a plece of cloth or lint, and cover it well 
with sheet rubber, so that no evaporation 
may take place. The corn may soon be de- 
tached, often on the following morning. 
Inftlamned and swelled bunions may 
treated in the same inanner, but, in place of 
the above mixture, another should be a 
plied, composed of dilute solution of su 
acetate of lead, to which may be added, if 
desirable, some preparation of opium. 

a © <a —. — 
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arin a little.”’ 

“It is your fall—you are bruised,” said 
Barbara. 

“But if we can but get home, you will 
soon be well. 


soon be over.”’ 

The man had stood contemplating them 
with his peculiar half-sneering sinile, and 
did not attempt to interfere with Barbara's 


endeavor to assist her companion tw raise. | fortunately, there is always arisk in 


Iie watched the languid attempt of the 
le, tremnbling Claudia raise herselr by 
jurbara’s support, saw the spasm of pain 
that brought a sharp cry to her pale lips,and 
just caught her sinking form in his ar:as,as 
it gradually slipped fromm Barbara’s less 
firm and vigorous hold. 

“My foot, my foot!’ she murmured ; and 
again went off in the state of insensibility 
from which she had just roused. 

Barbara looked despairingly on Claudia’s 
pale face and closed eyes, 

“What is to be done?” she exclaimed, 


| rather to herself than to her companion. 


“You will have to take my advice and as- 
sistance, after all,’ said the stranger, langh- 
ing. : 

“So you had better make up your mind 
at once, lest Ichange imine, or the pretty 
you deeper into 
trouble. 


“I fancy she won't get any goou by lying | 
, on that damp ground.” 


There was too much truth in this to be 
resisted, though the sarcastic triumph of the 


tone brought the proud blood to Barbara's | 


cheek. 


“What do you advise?” she asked, cold- | 


ly. “You cannot be surprised that I aim re- 
juctant to trouble a stranyer.”’ a 

“One that is nota stranger, you inean, 
saidthe mnman; “but don’t be afraid, my 
proud damsel; I've other gainé to play just 
now,and I know more about youthan I did 
when I saw you wandering about Regent 
Street.” 

“What do you know about Who 
are vou?” cried Barbara, eaygeriy, yet with 
a look of distrust that did not escap lie 
stranger's quick eve 

“More than y 


led Bib, @S YW Ly All wily 


me? 


ou KNOW al ul 

wee that it inatcers to you just 
Simith or Toinkins carries your 

| some place where she can be attended to 


' 
“Dear girl, only make one effort; it will | horses the voice will prove more effectual 


Restiveé Horses.—If it is intended to 
cure a restive horse he must be used solely 
by one and the same person and caught 
| young, and let his rider or driver bear in 
mind that with both restive and nervous 


than the whip. Stick to your nag, if pos 
sible, under all circuimmstances,for, rely up- 
on it, if he can once get away from you he 
will redouble bis efforts to do so again. Un- 
buy- 
ing a once wilful steed, for in fresh hands 
he may revert to his tricks, 


Tue Roapsip“.—At this season it is 
cominon to find by the wayside the largest 
| weeds in the neighborhood. They have 
| had all their own way and this has been to 
| ripen a large crop of seeds. Such neglect 

of the roadside isa great mistake, as it not 
notonly gives a neglected appearance to 
the street, but is a means of propagating 
weeds that do mnueh datnage to the crops in 
the adjoining fields. It does not inatter 
how clean the cultivated crop may be kept, 
if weeds are left to grow just overthe fence. 
It is too late now to do more than collect 
and burn these, but in doing this, the seeds 
| whould all be killed. to make the work of 
| subduing these pests less burdensome in 
| the future, besides adding to the attractive- 
| ness of the street. 


HANGING BaskeTs.—In the winter sea- 
| son more than at any other, the hanging 
| basket isinost useful. Oftentimes they do 
} not do their best froin insufficient watering. 
Plants in balconies, baskets, vases, window- 
| boxes, or pots, baving but a limited area 
froin which to derive ieisture and food, 
| require particular attention in watering and 
stimulating. Take great cure not to let 
them become dry, as it wili injure thei al- 
'nost as badly as a severe frost, and when 
you water them do it thoroughly, so that 
all the earth will be tmeoistened. A little 
dash of water on the surtace is almost use- 


less, In small baskets and vases, it is an 
excellent plan to put a large handful of 
ehareoal, and then lay upou them a large 
Sponge, well wetted, or a handiul of sphag 
ln or damp inoss This will keep wet 
aU 4 “ 1 ‘ ith 
ir f i 
ys ) rr great 
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me, atid could not ask me to be his witex | 


“Can 
that we parted, never in this world to meet | truth and sense?” 


uguin.’” 

“What a sad story, Hettie!” 
Leah. 

If she had but known, if she had guessed 
who it was that had thus loved Hettie, she 
inight have died there and then. 

‘You must not think,” said Hettie, “that 
he was wanting in leyalty and honor; he 


cried 


was engaged mised, pledged to this 
other, and he no thought of loving 
me, 


“Neither of us knew or thought of it until 
all at once the truth came u us like a 
reat blinding light; then honor toid him 
16 Must go.”’ 

“I think he was cruel to you, Hettie,” 
said Leah, all unconscious whom she was 
judging. 

“No; he did not intend t¢ be cruel; he 
did not know. 

“He came on us all at once, just as when 
ne think they are wading th ba 
shallow brook and suddenly find them- 
selves in a deep stream. 

“He could never have been cruel; he was 
the inost gentle, the inost chivalrous——” 

“He should have thougnt more of the 
danger that you ran ; the fact that you were 
lonely and friendless should have made 
him all the more cautious for you.” 

“T do not think that love often reasons,"’ 
said Hettic. “There was not much harm 
done.”’ 

“Only two live spoiled,’’ put in Leah 
nadly. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
A 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWICE MARRIED,”’ 
‘“‘MABEL MAY,” ETC. 








CHAPTER XXVII.—[Continvupp. } 


USH, Claudia, hush!" said he. 
, “The buman heart knows no such 
controlling reasoning to direct its sym- 
pathies, its a a 
“My beauti 
whose treachery alinost broke my heart, 
and then bardened it against all women’s 
love or charms, till you, in your childish 
loveliness, came to thaw the ice that bound 


my every feeling, and teach me that I was | 


still human—still manin all his softness, 
his weakness, if you will—my Claudia, will 
you only speak one word ?—it is all I need 
to assume at once the character I have so 
long delayed to claimn—that of your ac- 
knowledged lover, your betrothed hus- 
band. 

“And then I would challenge the whole 
world to dare to breathe one word, to ven- 
ture one look, that could impugn iny choice 
or wound the sensitive heart of my precious 
one. 

“Claudia, it is one little word I ask, will 
you not breathe it? 

“It is only the monosyllable ‘yes,’ " 

There was a low whisperinthe ear bent 
down to hers, so low that it was more likea 
sigh than a word, and then her beautiful 
form was clasped to his manly bosom, and 
Sidney Ashley felt for a moment as if 
eighteen long years had rolled back, as if 
the dead had risen to life, as if he once more 
clasped his lost and faithless love to his 
heart, once more felt her warm breath on 
his cheek, and pressed his lipson hers. 

It wasa moment of rapture, of long-for- 
gotten rapture, but, like such fleeting bliss, 
it passed away almost ere it was well 
tasted. 

There was a slight shudder in the form he 
clasped to his, a relaxing of the embrace in 
which it was held, a coldness in the pres- 
ure of the lips that still touched his. 

Could it be that Claudia even now shrunk 
from the promise she had given ?—that she 
had spoken but truth when she had said 
she was not worthy of him, not congenial 
to hin? 

It was but a flashing, momentary thought; 
but still it was there, and it left atrace be- 
hind that was never to be obliterated. 

The traces of suspicion, of anger, of cold 
distrust, are rarely if ever removed from 
the heart, although their causes may be in 
the dim distance. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
T is exceedingly well, nephew,” said 
| Mrs. Cowan, “exceedingly wise and 

prudent, and exhilarating, no doubt, in 
your pretty eyes and that of the pretty, 
empty puppet you have raised to the eR 
tal of a goddess ; and I hope the illusion 
may last, or else vanish before the Church 
turns it into a prosaic reality.” 

Mr. Ashley smiled. 

He was ever patient with his aunt's irrita- 
ble outbursts, and, moreover, he had a 
secret respect for her shrewd sense and im- 
partial discernment, that gave an unpleas- 
ant force to her words, 

“My dearest aunt, my kind Helena,” said 
he, “you are surely unjust in your judg- 
nent of Claudia; and you are quite correct 
in your high estimate of Barbara Graham's 
real genius and lofty character; but I love 
dear Claudia, asthe living image of one 
long lost tw me. 

“She brings back my youth, she wins me 
by her very failings; In short, the youth, 
and weakniems,and inexperienced way ward- 
ness of her character is, to my maturer 
judgment an: sense, a new charin. 

“Tt is not always that congenial, identical 
character and tempers, attract each other. 

“Sidney,’’ she replied, looking perfectly 
unconvinced, “if you can in your heart say, 
and never open my tips more in warning or 


disapproval. 


+ 
darling, image of her 


| Mer, Ashley's features passed through one chairs in 
lsed | ranging the cushions of the chairs 
| of the en eee. the | drawing-room, on the invalid’s first —_ 
usions we “only 


them when 
great sorrow of his lite. 

“Helena,” be said, in a a voice, ‘you 
are passing even your privilege—you are 
cruel, I wilt not ay insulting!’ 

Mrs. Cowan suddenly rose up from the 

— on which she reclined, and leaning 
| orward, pressed her pale lips on her ne- 
phew's neck. 

“Sidney gatiey,” she said, ‘you are 
about the only being in the world for whom 
I have felt real affection for many a long 


year. 

“I know the world wo well to look for 
sympathy or affection, or even friendship, 
in its hollow professions and cold selfish- 
NOM, 

“And iny nearest relatives, Violet, 
with her silly,selfish vanity, her ee | 
folly with that paey doll of an adoptec 
child (her worthy image, by the way), is 
worse than nothing. 

“Now, for you I have a warm affection, 


I would dare even the loss of your regard 
betore I would hesitate to speak the truth. 
Can you not bear to listen to it for once, 
froin a real friend ?’’ 

“Patiently—gratefully, dear Helena,’’ he 
replied, gently. 

‘*Pardon my ungracious reproach. 

“You know ny weakness on that one 
subject, and on that only.”’ 

“Botter bear the raking in an old wound, 
than inflict a new stab,”’ said Mrs, Cowan. 
“Sidney, lask you, do you believe that, 
were you to lose the wealth and station you 
now possess, Claudia would entertain for a 
moment the thought of being your wife.” 

‘‘Helena,”’ d Mr. Ashiey, smiling 
gloomily, “you might as well ask whether 
1 should like to see you wear that cameo 
unpolished, unset. 

“The idea is impossible to realize, be- 
cause, in such an event, I should never 
have dreamed of asking her to be mine. 
She loves ine as Tam, and I can surround 
her with allthat can prolong and dee,en 
the girlish affection and gratitude she 
feels. 

“Were that removed, I oould not as yet 
expect the same feelings to last.”’ 

‘“Tuey would lastin Barbara Graham," 
said Mrs, Cowan, significantly. 

“Barbara isa noble, glorious creature," 
said Sidney; ‘but she wants soltness, 
| abandonment, docile, plastic malleabtiity. 
| She would perhaps suit a younger tan bet- 
| ter, who needed her strong will, her fine 
| intellect, as a support.” 

“Blind, blind!’ said Mrs, Cowan ; ‘as if 
man were ever so exempt from sorrows and 
revorses as to be independent of others! 
Believe me, nephew mine, the warinest, 
deepest, most intense love goes with your 
own sense, your own discernment tells you 
is true. 

‘Heaven help you, Sidney, and keep you 
froin trials that may test the fallacy of your 
own vain fancies about softness and plastic 
moulds, and such nonsense. 

“If you lose your estates, I should = sfis- 
pect you would tind the honey turn te vin- 
egar, the softness to thorns.”’ 

“Helena,” said he, ‘you are deterininod 
to be a very Cassandra this morning. 


“T have really no expection of such dra- 





life."’ 
“Nor 1; but such things have been ; and 


| verses,’’ she said, significantly. 


any mercenary ghost wlll disturb my peace 


choosing a wile with reference to so impro- 
bable a catastrophe.” 

“T have done then,”’ said Mrs. Cowan,the 
fretful tones of an invalid replacing the 
earnest, healthful vigor with which she had 
before spoken. 

“Take yourown way, Sidney ; 
trouble myself with you no more.” 

“But you will be kind to Claudia?” he 
said. 

‘“‘“Remember, she will shortly be your 
niece, and you are the only relative of her 
future husband's, to bid her weloome in his 
farnily.”’ 

“Let Claudia behave as befits the wife of 
Sidney —t to Sidney Ashley's aunt,and 
I shall know how to return her respect by 


I will 


ply. 

Sidney Ashley saw that it was vain to 
urge further the union between natures so 
utterly dissimilar, and the subject drop- 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
ex passed on,and Barbara's influence 


over the fretful, nervous Mrs. Cowan 

was becoming every hour more strong 
and as it appeared, more magical to Mr. 
Ashley, and even to the leas observant 
Claudia, 

Barbara's voice and enunciation were sin- 
| gularly sweet and clear, and for hours to- 
| gether she would read patiently to the in- 
| valid, while Claudia wandered in the 
| grounds, or sat listlesslivy in the deep bay- 
| windows, or watcbed restly and nervously 
| for every sound, every approach to the 
| house or to the rooin, unnoticed, as she iin- 
agined, and certainly uncontrolled. 

Then Barbara's voice would soothe and 
charin the restless, feverish patient, and her 
force of character would enable her to win 
the refractory spirit’s compliance with ne- 
cessary though irksome regulations, till 
even the invalid herself began to confess 
thata rapid and extraordinary iinprove- 
ment taken place sinee Barbara's ar- 
rival at Ashley Court. 





with all my cold crust of worldliness, and 1 


matic sensation scene for my last act in | 


you are not quite invulnerable to such re- | 
“Atter all these years, I have no fear that | 


of inind, or possession of my estates,’ he | 
replied; ‘and | certainly have no idea of | 


kindness, if not affection,’’ was the re- | 
| 


hed been 
“One would think that you ee 4 


a! ao brought up at @ hospital,child, 
Barbara 


one 
day, when had been silently has 


_ there, your inusic sounds as 
ou were a concert singer, and you 
ikea aad — eS. . Ree 

Perhaps evulogium nean 
for Claudia’s and Mr. Ashley's edification 
than Barbara’s, but nevertheless it was not 
overstrained. 

“] have my own living to earn, dear Mrs. 
Cowan,” replied Barbara, sinilingly, ‘and 
that teaches me to do the best in all that 
comes before ine. 

“‘Remeinber,my early training was rather 
hospital fashion, was it not, Mr. Ash- 
ley?”’ ‘ 

“Then I think we had better make it a 
nursery for all our daughters, Signorina 
Sorella, if you area fair specimen of its 
success,’ he said, returning the unwonted 
archness of the sinile. 

“But you cando something better than 
that to amuse your patient. 
| “I have a wanes for the general benefit, if 
you will read it aloud. 

“Helena likes your voice; it does not fa- 

tigue her.’’ 

Rerbara unsuspiciously took the book 
held out to her, and found it was a collec- 
tion of her own contributions, printed and 
published ‘for private circulation.” 

The color flamed up in her face. 

It was #0 sweet to see the well-remember- 
ed productions of her heart and brain cloth- 
ed in such a graceful dress, and sanctioned 
by the approval of Sidney Ashley. 

She gave him a look of gratitude,and then 
her eyes fell again on the elegantly got-up 

68. 

Sidney's eyes were bénton her with an 
earnest, adiniring look, which brought a 
bitter curl to Claudia’s lips, and an angry 
flash to her eyes. 

It was not that she cared for Sidney’s 
love, or feared the rupture of an engage- 
ment, the fetters of which hung daily more 
heavily on her,and tevered her every nerve 
with impatience for the h>ped-tor succor 
| and release. 
| But her insatiate vanity could not bear 
| that the plain, unattractive companion of 
her childhood should steal from her one 
look of admiration from her declared 
lover. 

She might relinquish him, escape her 
chains, leave him to sadn.2ss, solitude, and 
bitterness, but it should not be for another 
to work his release from her fascinations. 

‘You must read your own compositions 
to me, Barbara,’’ said Mr. Ashley. 

“No one else can do the meaning equal 
justice.”’ 

“No, no,” she said, blessing that warm, 
quick glow that is so beautiful in its transi- 
ent vloom, “I cannot; at least, not to 

you. 

/ “It would seem so puerile, % unworthy 

your attention. 

‘*Remember, they are only a first effort, 
and written for bread, not fame.”’ 

“And we were to ride this afternoon, and 
I promised Barbara a lesson on the beauti- 
ful bays,’’ said Claudia. 


“T must not be disappointed of my share 
in her education, at least in accomplish- 
| ments within ny poor abilities,’’ she added, 
| with «a glance, half-arch, half-pouting, at 
| Mr. Ashley. 

“As you will,”’ he said, more carelessly 
than Claudia approved. 

**I suppose the book will keep, and the 
| sunshine will not. 

‘*‘Where are you going, Claudia?”’ 

“T cannot tell,’ she replied ; ‘wherever 
| iny wandering fancy dictates, Signor 
Chatelain. 


“T want to explore these dark woods and 

' winding lanes, and green hills ; and I hate 

|to be fettered by laying plans before- 
hand. 

“Come, Barbara, nake haste; you can- 
~ tear yourself from the attractive volume 

see."’ 

Barbara laughed, and hastily left the 
room. 

| She neither wished to be implicated in one 
Claudia's frequent struggles for her own 
wilful way, nor to incur the iimputation of 
| lingering over her own productions. 

Had she remained a few moments longer, 

the tenor of her life and that of many an- 
, other might have been changed. 
“I have only to stipulate that you do not 
near the wood immediately skirting yon- 
er hill,’’ said Mr. Ashley. r 
oe | ev wish vou to avoid that, 
Claudia.” 

“And for what 
quickly. 

“That is the very spot I particularly 
wanted to see.”’ 

“Can you trust me?" he said, with a look 
that might have won confidence and sub- 
mission from one less proud and wayward 
and exacting than Claudia. 

“IT am no child or simpleton, to be gov- 
erned blindfold,”’ she began, when a glance 
at Mrs. Cowan’s triumphant face as she 
pronounced the words changed her pur- 
pose, 

“She continued, with a winning look of 
feininine gentleness, “of course,1 knew 
how superior judginent is to mine in all 
things, and that should be sufficient tor me 
to obey you.” 

Mrs. Cowan's look was returned with a 
meaning smile by her nephew as the girl 
spoke. 

“Thank you.dear Claudia,’’ he said, press- 
ing her hand as she opened the door for her 
to pass out. 

‘Believe me, I would not willingly 
thwart any wish of yours, even in trifies.”’ 

‘“‘Sidney,’’ said Mra. Cowan, as he return- 
ed fora moment to take leave of her, ‘‘do 
you really believe Claudia will eemply 

| with your wish ?”’ 








reason ?*’ she asked, 














wr Lcected wife viltied td anal 


and, once for all, I entreat, as the 
our future amity and f iy 
will abstain — a yy 

“As you will, ney,” Cowan 
and her lip quivered with m anger 
and sorrow. “I will comply your eon- 
ditions; but remember warned you, 
and that you would not listen to my warn- 
ing.”’ 

“I will remember only that have 
ever been my truest and most valned Stent 
and relative,’’ he said,stooping down to kiss 
her — forehead. . 

orgive my sharp irritation, dear He 
lena; but the time will, I s00n ap- 
proach, when you will confess I some 
reason and truth on my side,’’ 

Mrs. Cowan sighed, but she had discoy. . 
ered enough to see that the case was hope 
less, and had sufficient discretion to leave 
all chance of enlightenment to time and . 
fate. 

‘‘Heaven grant it may not be too late!” 
she sighed to herself when he had left her, 
‘Poor Sidney. 

“Experience seems to have rather has 
tened his folly than taught him wisdom, 

‘His is a noble nature to be thus wasted; 
but men are fools where beauty is con- 
cerned.”’ 

Atter this brief passag Mra. 
Cowan endeavored to compose herself by 
reading soine of the volume which Barbara 
had left,in her confusion, lying on the table 
near the invalid. 

Mrs. Cowan had taste and sense enough 
to appreciate the genius, the high tone of 
feeling and be gr which the few pages 
she had stren to read ; and 
again she laid down the volume with the 
return to her former train of thought. 

“Oh Sidney, Sidney !"’ she mnuttered once 
more, as she closed her eyes in a weloome 
doze, ‘“‘blind—blind—blind !”’ 

It was a common error,a common 
and will be sv till the end of time. 


an et ones much from yom, 
of 
you 











CHAPTER XXX. 


T was a bright, glorious afternoon, and 
the woods and fields of Lansmere were 
in their softest and ot gen beauty when 

the girls set forth on their ride. 

They were inerely attended by a young 
groom, the son of one of the old servants 
the family, who had been especially at- 
tached t» Claudia in the rides and walks 
and drives in which she was so incessantly 
bent on taking,and in which she al ways pre- 
ferred solitary bergen to the com 
ship of any one who could be a restraint on 
her, movements, 

Always anxious to gratify Clau and 
sensitively alive to the gossip w his 
own constant escort might have occasioned, 
Mr. Ashley erdeavo to combine safety 


and indulge of her bumor by a@ 
—— Langton to be her es atten- 
nt. 


He knew the lad to be faithful and prem 
and therefore felt contidence in his ‘s 


safety under his care. 

By his devoted ho to the beautiful 
girl’s slightest wish, his anxiety for her 
comfort,her safety,her gratification in every 
caprice,Scephen well justitied Mr. Ashley's 
confidence. . 

His tine, strength, even tho ts, were 
all at the dlapenal st her lightest’ word, her 
casual glance. 

Was this incessant devotion the result of 
that reverence forthe Ashleys in which he 
had been trained, or the effect of a deeper 
and more personal admiration for hislovely 
charge ? 


If it were the latter, Stephen as yet be- 
trayed no evidence of such madness,save in 
the extraordinary and silent reverence 
with which his eyes and ears and thought 
were bent on his fair mistress, as if watcb- 
ing the indications of a tutelar saint. 

And it was this devoted attendant who 
alone formed the coimpanion and escort 
+ young girls on the afternoon in ques 
tion. 

‘‘Barbara,”” observed Claudia, as they 
walked the thorough-bred ponies along the 
road leading from the park gates, “I am 

ing to explore new ground, which I have 

itherto avoided as too gloomy fora solitary 
ramble. 

“But as you are with me,and not quite up 
toone of ‘ny ‘mad expeditions,’ as Mrs. 
Cowan calls them, I mean to go to-day.” | 

“Where is this it oe Clenenoeiet 
as Barbara, ly, her spirits n 
the fresh air, an aunshiad and exhilarat- 
ing exercise, 

“Oh, in yonder gloomy woods, you 
‘bosco oscura,’”’ Claudia, and me 
hussmed a parody of Beethoven's beautilu 

. 

“But I ain not sure of the way, and we 
must even ask our gallant squire. 

“Stephen, I want to gu to the Bleck 
Dell,” she said to the lad, who was at ber 
ae a inoment. 

‘“‘Which is our way ?”’ 

He hesitated—a rare thing when Claude 
asked a question, or expressed a wisb.- 

“Do you not know it ?” she asked, imp® 
tiently. 

** Know it ? ree 
| 4 Ob, yes, Miss Clandia,” be replied s 
| “only—at least, the way—but tne 
ay are mms much frequented, and I fear 

—at least, I think, perhapse——”’ 
“You neod fear Leta n and think noth 
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-.¢ ** said the girl, half ’ lly, half * 
emptorily, tie Xoo pt =F pen: bien way, nnd 
let us get there a8 soon as @. 


‘sl ed n. ' 
The flush eS his cheek in a great ef- 


fort. 

“Please excuse me, Miss Clautlia,’ he 
began ; “but you do not know that 
the people in the cottages there are—— 

“J am not ee sat on them,” Inter- 


Clau 

rapes so good as to do as I request, 
stephen.” 

T - tone brought a deprecating color to 
the lad’s face, and without further resist- 
ance be pointed out the road, and the party 

ft Olle 

ont olan you were so abrupt with that 
poor boy ; Tam sure he had some especial 
reason for not wishing us to go to that 
place,” observed Barbara, as they rode 
briskly on. 

“Perhaps Mr. Ashley does not wish it.” 

“The very reason why I should wish 
to go,” said Claudia. 

“Tam not under his control, nor that of 
any one but myself, unless it suits me; and 
it is rather too insulting to be schooled and 
thwarted just when one happens to choose 
an especial ride. 

“T intend to go. 

“You can do as you please, if you fear of- 
fending Mr. Ashley.”’ 

Rarbara made no reply ; she had begun 
to understand Claudia’s imperious temper ; 
and at her heart there were strange teel- 
ings, scarcely understood by herself, which 
made her shrink under the insinuation of 
the last sentence. 

They rode on in silence for some min- 
utes, Unt.l they came toa turn in the road, 
where a winding lane to the ieft, so narrow 
that it only admitted one person, led to the 
rustic wooden bridge, on thepother side of 
which wasthe narrow,steep pathway which 
led through a sort of plantation to the 
wood, 

Barbara rode on first, and Claudia, hang- 
ing somewhat behind, beckoned Stephen to 
approach. 

Ky do not see those terrible cottages,” she 
iid, with one of her bright smiles, that 
hrought the light to the boy’s eyes. 

“Were they only a creation of your own, 
Stephen, to prevent my going ?”’ 

“Certainly not, Miss Claudia,’’ he re- 
plied; ‘there is the s.noke of the low chitn- 
nevs among the trees. 

“There are two or three of them; and 1] 
heard the other day that——’’: 

“Who are they?’ she interrupted, ab- 
ruptly cutting short the youth’s besitating 
speech. 

“T hardly know, Miss Claudia; they have 
not been long here,’? he replied; “but I 
iinow that these cottages belong to a inan of 
i) very good character, and the folks in 
themare little known; and I heard——" 

“Don’t you know whether they are inen, 
women, or children ?’’ interrupted the girl, 
vazerly; “old or young ?”’ 

“One of them isa middle-aged man, Miss 
Claudia, for I saw him one day; and I fancy 
there isa female, but she seems not to go 
out, and just now——”" 

Before the sentence could be completed, 
(‘laudia jerked her rein to overtake Bar- 
bara, and Stephen was fain once more to 
fall back to his proper distance from the 
young ladies, 

They soon: came to the bridge which 
crossed the little river that divided the plan- 
tation from the road. 

It was narrow, and merely constructed 
of wood, and the ponies evinced a decided 
reluctance to encounter the passage over 
Streain. 

“Let us leave them with Stephen,” said 
Claudia, jumping from her pony, and as- 
sisting Barbara to do the same before the 
youth could ride up. 

“It will be delicious to wander in the 
wood for an hour or so in this hot sun- 
shine.”’ 

_ Barbara had too much romance, and too 
little timidity to hesitate as to the prudenoe 
of the attempt,and, throwing the reins of the 
two ponies to the perplexed and astonislied 
groom, the young pir lightly bounded 
over the low stile and along the path,thickly 
skirted by the plantation, which soon hid 
them tron view. 

“If they should go in!’ said the lad, as 
he stood gazing after them in pale and hor- 
ror-stricken despair; “but surely they'll 
never do that; and perhaps there’ll be no 
danger. 

“And what could I do? 

“I dare not disobey master’s orders to 
say nothing about it, though I’d have cut 
off my little finger rather than exposed her 
to any danger.’ 

While the lad thus mused on the wilful 
Proceeding of his young mistress,the girls 
reached the spot where the white and _ pic- 
turesq ue were visible through the 

reen firsand bushes that rose alinost as 
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many windin bs is o case 

with even len wndeare ens the 

. They therefore went fearless! y on.scarcely 

noticing 

om of da. 
nem, landle 6 tts division 

in the | thick forest trees that shaded it 
90 coin ly frow the sunbeains. 

Claudia had inwardly determined to turn 
back when she arftved at the point, always 
provided her companion did not attempt to 
control her movements. 

It was a strange perversity in the way- 
ward girl's mind in such an apparent 
trifle; but her nature was tast hardening,or 
rather perverting, under the constant strug- 
gle between pride and love ; between a real 
and gonerous love for one who now appeared 
to have abandoned her to her tate, and an 
ambitious, yet half-timid desire to become 
inistress, not only of Ashley Court, but of 
its stern, dignitied owner, and the superior 
of his wo discerning and ungracious aunt. 

One word frem Leonardo might have 
turned the scale; but he was silent, appar- 
ently uninindful of the promise he had 
made, the vow he had received; and the 
impulsive, haughty girl wavered between 
fears for his life, resentment tor his negl 
and desire to punish him—to be revenged 
on all and every one of those who thus 
oe to conspire to drive her to despera- 

on. 

And, within the last few days, another 
and more truly feininine motive sprang 
up to urge her on in the course she had at 
last taken, wretched and doubtful of its re- 
sult as she felt. 

And perhaps this was the real key to the 
wayward and headstrong teinper of the girl 
in the ve-iest trifle that thwarted ber fan- 
cies, 

On she walked, silent and abstracted, as 
the casual sight of a beautiful fern recalled 
the memorable day when she had last seen 
her still idolized, absent lover, and scarcely 
heeding the fact that Barbara, who had 
stoo to gather some rare wild flowerson 
the border, was now several yards behind 
her. 

Suddenly a glittering object attracted her 
attention. 

She stoo 
nature as 
leaves. 

She gave a loud, piercing scream as she 
saw the bright eyes and glittering ooat of a 
snake, half’ concealed among some thick 
bushes, and for a moment could scarcely 
summon presence of mind to fly from the 
spot, so paralyzed and stunned was she by 
the sudden terror that had seized her; then, 
as the reptile moved, she rushed wildly 
back,calling on Barbara ~ follow her as she 
flew past her. 

Barbara looked for a moment in the di- 
rection in which the danger appeared, and 
then with an equal horror, but more col- 
lected courage than her companion, pro- 
ceeded to follow Claudia at her utmost 
speed. 

Still the creature's horrid eyes were seen 
glittering in the darkness, and Barbara 
could discern a swift movement in the slimy 
form that betokened pursuit. 

“Claudia, quick! quick!’ she gasped, 
rather than screamed, as she sprang for- 
ward with a rapid bound, that brought her 
within a few paces of the terrified Claudia. 

As Barbara spoke,Claudia gave a terrified 
ery,and stumbled over some dark object 
that lay in her path,with 1 sudden violence 
that threw her prostrate on the ground. 

Barbara glanced hurriedly around, and 
saw the long neck of the creature erect,as it 
hurried after them with a stealthy but rapid 
velocity. 

She _ could 
Claudia! 

Could she leave her to the fate which yet 
her wilfulness had provoked ? 

The thought scarcely even crossed the 
noble girl's mind. 

She snatched up a large stone, and hurled 
it with violence, and a steady, unerring 
aim, inst the venomous creature, and 
then, kneeling down, tried to raise the 
prostrate form of her companion from the 
ground. 

“Claudia, dearest Claudia!’ she cried, 
“rouse yourself—there is yet tiine. 

“Quick, quick! take my arm; I am 
strong; only try—in mercy, try !"’ 

No answer, no inoveiment came. 


1 down to examine better its 
t shone ainidst the dark smooth 


easily save herself; but 


tried to raise her from her imotionless pos- 
ture,and draw her froin the immediate path 
of the wretched reptile. 

Claudia had fainted. 

Barbara’s stout heart failed her for a mo- 
ment. 

The crisis was fearful, the escape appeared 





! 


| 


| 


so impossible. 

Were they to tall victims to so horrid a 
death ? 

She tried once more her foriner ex- 
pedient, and cast another missile at the rep- 


igh as the first floor of the low tenement. | tile, and called again and agnin for help. 
tf a 


“What romantic-looking places!’ 
served Barbara. 
rustic life; so secluded and yet sheltered ; 


ob- | 
“Just the very ideal of | controlled woman; but the call for help of 


It was not the screain ¢ helpless, un- 


one who will leave nothing untried to ac- 


and the little cluster prevents any idea of or ala deliverance froin a bravely-borne 
1 


wo great loneliness.’’ 
_ ‘We must ake some excuse for a raid 
Into one of them,”’ observed Claudia. ‘“Be- 
fore we go back, | aim determined to pene- 
trate the mystery of Stephen's perverse ob- 
jection to this liarly harmless spot.’’ 
“Claudia,” said Barbara, ‘‘you are nad.” 
“No, only determined,” she replied; ‘but 
let us goon. I can postpone iny plans un- 


' 
| 
| 
} 
' 
i 


til we retarn, and nature them during our | 


€xploration.”’ 

‘You can do as you like, but I shall be 
guilty of no such impertinence,’’ said Bar- 
vara, quietly. “Nor can I imagine you are 
n earnest, Claudia. 

Claudia made no reply, but led the way 


into the recesses of the wood, which,though | 
long and thick, was not intersected by #0 | 


ril. 
ee still she tried to shelter Claudia’s in- 
sensible form, and chafed her hands and 
cried earnestly, lovingly ou her to try and 
rouse hersel: from the stupor that nad seized 
her. 

But it was in vain ; the girl was either to- 
tallv insensibie or so paralyzed with terror 
that she was unable to speak or move, and 
there was no hope, no chance, but in the aid 
of Him to whom Barbara silently eried in 
this apparently hopeless extremity. 


On came the reptile, with a steady, rapid 
pace, as if enraged by the obstacies twice 
put In iis path. 

Another second or two, and be would 


have been within touch of the girls. 
Barbara felt already as if its slimy form 


v Ail a 
crogdng the path Beyond 





| 


Her hands and face were cold, as Barbara | from which she had just roused. 


‘Barbara, though it perhaps lasted scarcely a 


| simpleton there gets 


was windin round her, its venomous 
tongud oa tantiiite t: fo HO ORAM A 


Am y- “th Terri reaite ile cine “% 
8 out © bhorril rea ,» While 
Claudia wore firm! ander the shel ¢ oF 
her own figure, as she bent forward tw hide 
and protect the fainting girl, sow bappily 
unconsciyus to the danger. 

That fearful suspense seemed an age to 


minute. 
. There was a faint rustling in the leaves; 
the next Moment. she expected to feel the 
cold slimy skin, when a loud report of a 
istol was heard, and she opened her eyes 
June as the venomous reptile stretched 
tself on the ground in the last agonies of 
death. 

“Ha, you reptile, we'll ‘mak siccar,’ as 
the Scotchinan said,"’ exclaimed a voice that 
seemed unpleasantly familiar to Barbara's 
ears. 

The next moinent a man bastily emerged 
from the thicket, whom Barbara recognized 
even under the disguise of avery diferent 
dress and changed aspect, as her persecutor 
in Piccadilly so oon 9 # inonths before. 

“Yes, I just came in time,” he said, after 
aiming a tremendous blow at the head of 
the snake with the butt endof his pistol. 
“He was avery ardent admirer of yours, 
young lady—or ladies, I see I should say,” 
16 continued, his eyes falling on Claudia. 

The girl’s animation had been partially 
restorted by the loud report of the fire- 
arma, andshe half opened her eyes, and 
clung frantically to Barbara,with the vague 
instinct of danger. 

Barbara roused herself to meet that bold- 
ly familiar tone. 

“You have done us a great service,’’ she 
said, with a quiet dignity that would have 
checked any less unscrupulous spirit. 

“I thank you most gratefully,and so will 
this young lady when she has recovered her 
fright. 

**Will you be so kind as to fetch me some 
water from the stream, and tell our servant 
what has happened ? 

‘It will complete our obligation.” 

Barbara spoke with an unconscious air of 
superiority, that seemed to amuse rather 
than offend her deliverer. 

“Oh, don't disturb yourself about your 
servant,” said he. 

‘*He’ll do very well, I dare say, till you 
return; and I rather suspect that pale 
beauty there has not got such a bold spirit 
as you, and won't come round again in such 
a hurry as you think. 

‘“There—try adrop of this; 
than water.”’ 


He held out a small flask, which Barbara 
at once smelt to be brandy; but as it was 
no time for wavering, she did not scruple 
to pour a few drops on Claudia's lips, which | 
had at least the effect of restoring her tosome 
more collected idea of what had occurred, 
and where she was, 

She opened her eyes more fully, stared 
round first at the —_o- figure before her, 
and then with a startled, appealing look at 
Barbara. 

“Is it you?” she murmured. 

“Are we safe ?”’ 

“Yes, quite safe,’ replied Barbara; ‘the 
snake issdead. 

“And now you have only to get well 
enough, and we will go back at once, 

“Do you think you can walk now with 
my help?” ° 

“Oh yes; let us get away from this hor- 
rid place,”’ said Claudia, trembling again. 
“T am well, only my foot hurts me, and ny 


it's Detter 





arim a little.’”’ 
“Itisyour fall—you are bruised,’’ said 
Barbara. 
“But if we can but get home, you will 
soon be well. 


‘Dear girl, only make one effort ; 
soon be over.’’ 
The man had stood contemplating them 


with his peculiar half-sneering smile, and 
did not attempt to interfere with Barbara's 
endeavor to assist her companion to raise. 
Iie watched the languid attempt of the | 
le, treinbling Claudia raise herselr by 
sarbara’s support, saw the spasm of pain 
that brought a ond 4 cry to her pale lips,and 
just caught her sinking form in his arins,as 
it gradually slipped froin lesses 
tirm and vigorous hold. 
“My foot, my foot!’ she murmured ; and 
again went off in the state of insensibility 


| 
it will | 
| 


Barbara's 


Barbara looked despairingly on Claudia’s | 
pale face and closed eyes. 

“What is to be done?” she exclaimed 
rather to herself than to her companion. 

“You will have to take my advice and as- 
sistance, after all,’ said the stranger, laugh- 
ing. ; 

“So you had better make up your mind 
at once, lest Ichange imine, or the pretty 
you deeper into 





trouble. 
“I fancy she won't get any goou by lying 
on that damp ground.” 
There was too much truth in this to be | 
resisted, though the sarcastic triumph of the | 
tone brought the proud blood to Barbara's 
cheek. 
“What do you advise?” she asked, cold- | 


| fortunately, there is always arisk in 


| of the roadside is a great 
|} notonly ygivesa 


| subduing these pests less 


ly. “You cannot be surprised that I aim re- | 


luctant to trouble a stranger.” 

“One that is not a stranger, you inean,”’ 
saidthe man; “but don’t be afraid, my 
proud damsel; I've other gaimé to play just 
now,and I know more about youthan I did 
when I saw you wandering about Regent 


| Street.”’ 


“What do you know about me? Who 
are vou?’ cried Barbara, eagerly, yet with 


a look of distrust that did not escape tlhe 
stranger's quick eye. 
‘More than vou know about v‘ 
eplied and a8 Ww wiy nau why 
see that it inatcers to you just 
Sinith or Toinkins carries your Ir 
| some place where she can be attended 


| Stimulating. 


You can cat! me Harper, if you like; Til 


answer. 
Ww thous for turther consent, he 
too ia inh Fon and a ber 
on thapete = as puch ease as 
bad been ieee Barbara walked ra 
y his side, holding one of C ja’s 
in hers, 


and anxiously fasion in the 
distance, in a taint bope,that Stephen might 
have been alarmed by their Jong absence, 
and cémé to see them. 

The man was perfectly silent as they walk- 
ed through the wood, till they came to the 
entrance; then he paused a moment, and 
suid quickly, “I am going to take you into 
yonder house; she will be attended to 
there, and then we will think how to get 
you home again if you wish.” 

Barbara was soinewhat reassured by his 
words, though the idea of entering astrange 
house under such an escort was rather 
alarming to her. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 


Scientific and Useful. 
To ri ‘OUNTERACT CoLps.—A little extract 


of ginger mixed with hot water and sugar 
will counteruct the bad effects of a wetting. 


Brain Work.—A French physiologist 
has attempted to answer by experiments 
made upon himself the question: What are 
the effects of intellectual work upon the 
cerebral circulation? When he applied 
himselfto a subject which he had a diffi- 
culty in understanding thoroughly,ana had 
theretore to concentrate all his enegies upon 
it, the rhythin of the heart was far more ac- 
celerated than when he took up some mat 
ter with which he was well acquainted. 

Rotary F1Les.—A Connecticut mechanic 
has made a trial of rotary files for tinishing 
planed surfaces. He is of the opinion that 
quicker and truer work can be done with 
these than with hand files, and that the 
surface is in better shape for trueing with 
the seraper. Ilis experiments have been 
confined to the planer; but he believes that 
his device may be properly and econotnic- 





ally adapted to the lathe and milling 
machine. 
GREASY Book LeAvES.—Fold up two 


small bags mnade of fine open muslin, some 
ashes of burnt bones, finely powdered,or of 
calcined hartshorn, which is always pre- 
pared at the druggists, Lay the bags of 
muslin containing the powder one on each 
side of the greasy leaf, aud having heated a 
mir of fire tongues, or hair-dresser's pinch- 
ng tongs, of a moderate warmth, press 
with them the two bags against the greasy 
spot, and hold them sometime in that situa- 
tion, 
A CurrE FoR Conns.—Carbolic acid, one 
art; distilled water, glycerine and soap 
iniment each ten parts. Apply by means 
of a piece of cloth or lint, and cover it well 
with sheet rubber, so that no evaporation 
may take place. The corn may soon be de- 
tached, often on the following morning. 
Inflamed and swelled bunions may be 
treated in the same manner, but, in place of 
the above mixture, another should be ap- 
plied, guess of dilute solution of su 
acetate of lead, to which may be added, if 
desirable, soine preparation of opium. 
a 2 


F arm and ibarden. 





Restive Horses.—If it is intended to 


| cure a restive horse he must be used solely 


by one and the same person and caught 
young, and let his rider or driver bear in 
inind that with both restive and nervous 
horses the voice will prove more effectual 
than the whip. Stick to your nag, if pos 
sible, under all circummstances,for, rely up- 
on it, if he can once yet away froin you he 
will redouble his efforts to do so again. Un- 
buy- 
ing a once wilful steed, for in tresh hands 
he may revert to his tricks. 


Tuk Roapsip“.—At this season it is 
cominon to find by the wayside the largest 
weeds in the neighborhood. They have 
had all their own way and this has been to 
ripen a large crop of seeds. Such neglect 
mistake, as it not 
neglected appearance to 


the street, but is a means of propagating 


| weeds that do much datnage to the crops in 
| the adjoining 
’ | how clean the cultivated crop may be kept, 


fields. It does not inatter 
if weeds are left to grow just overthe fence. 
It is too late now to do more than collect 
and burn these, but in doing this, the seeds 
should all be killed. to tnake the wock of 
burdensote in 
the future, besides adding to the attractive- 
ness of the atreet. 


HANGING BaskKeTS.—In the winter sea- 
son more than at any other, the hanging 
basket is most useful. Oftentimes they do 
not do their best froin insufficient watering. 
Plants in balconies, baskets, vases, window- 
boxes, or pots, having but a limited area 
froin which to derive imeisture and food, 
require particular attention in watering and 
Take yreat care sot to let 
them become dry, as it wili injure them al- 
most as badly a8 a severe frost, and when 
you water them do it theroughly, so that 
all the earth will be moistened. A little 
dash of water on the surface is: almost use- 
less. Im sinall baskets and vases, it is an 
excellent plan to put a large handful of 
charcoal, and then lay upon thetn a large 
Sponge, well wetted, ora handiul of spl 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Raise Clubs for the Coming Year. 


—————_— > - ee 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Otl-Painting of which our Premiu'n is 
en exact copy sold for §15,00%), and to-day graces the 
walis of the finest private gallery in America. It is 
printed on the pest and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
Yong produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
ita veritable transcript from life, and st combines in 
Yeelf all the beautiful coloring of the ol: painting 
the clearness of outline of the steet engraving, with 
the naturainess of the photograph. The most deli- 
cate details of color and expression are brought out 
with startliag vividness, and oniy on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that itis not & photo- 
graph colored by hand, 

Asto Tue Post, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, whoare not famitiar with it. Fs- 
tablished in I2i, itis the oldest paper of tus kind tn 
America, and for more than Lalf acentury it has besn 
Tecognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nalin the Cnited States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and bietion, 

A record of sixty yeare of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity, Tuk Post has never 
Yissed an issue, Its Fietlon ts of the highest order— 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
Gay. itis pertectly free from the degrading and pot- 
sulting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, andot # better class, thau any other publica- 
tion ju the world, Fach volume contains, in addi- 
tion to Its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
Class Serials, by the best utving authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories Every number ts re- 
piete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures. Sketches, Blography, Au- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Crautiona, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Custome@e 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor Historical Essays, Remarkabie 
Events, New Luventions, Curious Ceremonies, Ke- 
cen: Discoveries, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, as well as all the novelties In’ Needte- 
work, aud fullest and treshest Information retating to 
@U matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere se will 
prove ope of the best, most instructive, reliable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE,” 


CLUBS. 














2 coptesone vear (and ‘Presenting the Rride** 
to each : . 

a coples one 

4 copies one 

§ copies one 


vear oe 

vear 

year 
WO coptes one vear aad 
D copies one year ” 

Ba Av eytracopy of the Paperand Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of tive or more, 

New subscriptions « 
ing the veaur 

Five Three-Ceat 
subacriplion, ft 
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A PLEA FOR “OLD MAIDS.” 

From time immemorial it has been the 
fashion to jeer at women who have attained 
a certain age without reaching the goal of 
matrimony. By men old or young, by 
women married or single, the ‘‘old maid’’ 
is regarded as a convenient butt for all their 
petty jibes and sneers. Assuming that she 
is unmarried because she has never had the 
chance of becoming a wife, they look upon 
her as a soured, disappointed woman, and 
credit her with being ill-natured, envious of 
her more favored sisters, and an eager re- 
tailer of scandal. 

But to vilify the whole class on account 
of the sins of a few of its number, is both 
uncharitable and unjust. The picture has 
its reverse side. Which of us cannot recall 
among our acquaintances sweet-natured, 
lovable women, whose days appear to be 
spent in filling up the joys of other lives— 
for, thank Heaven ! there are nany such— 
who, it would almost seem, remained sin- 
gle in order to shed blessings around them, 
and to be general comforters? Such a wo- 
man has that true mother heart which na- 
tural mothers often Jack. Her love, in- 
stead of being confined to a limited num- 

ber of individuals, is all-embracing; her 
| sympathies are boundless, inexhaustible, 
ever ready. 

To such a woman the overburdened 
house mother is sure of ready,cheerful help 
To her the blushing girl whispers of the 
sweet joy that has dawned upon her life. 
To her the children look up as to a sort of 
fairy god-mother, the never-failing source 
of ever-pleasant surprises. She is the right 
hand of a clergyman and his wife, the 
tender helper of the poor around her; and, 
finally, when her pure, unselfish life is end- 
ed, she is mourned more sincerely than most 
of us are. 

In her life you will never hear such a 
woman disparage the marriage state. She 
looks upon happy wedded life as the high. 
est, holiest sphere for woman, and proba- 
bly it was not without a pang that she her 
self learned in time to realize that in not 
getting married she missed woman's purest 
earthly bliss. 

Nevertheless, her disappointment dves 
not sour hernature She accepts her posi- 
tion, and makes the most of the joys that 
fall to her lot. Extracting sweetness from 
the commonest flowers that grow by the 
wayside of life, she has found peaceful con- 
tentment and serene happiness in aiding 
andcaring for others. She has no crav- 
ings after a career whereby her name might 
be passed round from lip to lip 

True, lives such as this sometimes spring 
trom the graves of earthly hopes. Many 
an old maidis at heart a widow—tfaithful 
to the buried love of her youth. Not a few 
resign their own chances ot happiness for 
the sake of others. Surely she who is con- 
stant to the dead love, or who has set aside 
her own bright hopes for the sake of her 
parent, brother, or sister, or she who has 
preferred a lonely life to that unholy thing, 
a loveless union, is werthy of all honor! 
What can be more cruel, then, than that 
such aone should be speared with jests, 
and made a byword by those incapable of 
| like devotion ? 

The habit of making ‘‘old maid’’ a term 
of reproach has frequently mischievous ten- 
| dencies. How often it is, for example, that 
| a woman is hurried into matrimony by the 
| dread of being so stigmatized. 

In many quarters, the idea of marrying 
| for love only has long been exploded. Too 
often, alas | the chief object in view is the 
possession of a good establishment—the 
dignity of a married woman’s position. 
The sacredness of the marriage tie, and the 
serious responsibilities it brings, are but 
lightly considered. Can we wonder, then, 
that unhappiness follows, when this most 
important step in life is so carelessly ven- 
tured on. 











Whatis the remedy for the evil? We 
would advise mothers to teach their girls 
that although a well-assorted union, ground- 
ed upon mutual love, is the happiest posi- 
tion for woman, yet that marriage also 
brings with it its own peculiar trials,as well 
as joys; and that it is possible for one who 


| has not attained this crowning bliss of wo- 
manhood to lead a life both useful and en- 
| joyablein working and striving forthe good 


of others When the world contains a 
greater number of women of this latter 
| Class, the title ‘‘old maid’’ will become a 


crown of honor to the wearer, instead of | pipes are laid at a depth of about two yards, | 


the term of reproach it now is, 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Dom Pzpro, Emperor of Brazil, cares 
nothing for splendor. He rides in an ordi- 
black coach, usually drawn by six 
mules, and followed by twelve cavalry- 
men, mostly negroes, whose discipline is 
not too strict to permit them to smoke cigar- 
ettes while escorting his Majesty. The 
coachman and footmen are shabby in worn 
suits and silver lace. The Emperor wears 
the plainest of black clothes, and is very 
courteous to all who approach him. He 
has aged rapidly since his visit to the United 
States six years ago. 

Wuat we call money, a famous English 
authority designates as cash, funds, bullion, 
coin, dust, shiners, tin, blunt, rhino, specie, 
the needful, etc. Washington Irving can- 
onized it as ‘the almighty dollar.’’ Here 
in slangy America it is furiher nominated in 
the bond as capital, pewter, ducats, green- 
backs, stamps, boodle, rags, shekels, brads, 
hard-stuff, stakes, divvy, scrip, lucre, ding- 
bats, pocket-lining, coupons, padding, soap, 
root-of-evil, cent-per-cent, retainer, bar- 
veneer, sugar, tough-to-get, easy-to-go, sin- 
ews-of- war, letter-of-introduction, character- 
test, best-friend, and such titlesto an_ al- 
most infinite extent. 


Tue Postoffice Department has just is- 
sued a new and peremptory order in regard 
to box rents, in which the public is inter- 
ested. Box rents must be paid for one 
quarter in advance, and postmasters are 
| prohibited from placing mail matter .in 
boxes and drawers unless such payments 
are made as directed. A new set of form 
books has been furnished, by which it is 
proposed to hold postmasters to a more 
strict observance of this rule than has been. 
done in the past. Furthermore, the de- 
partment inspectors are directed to visit the 
postoffices,and taking charge of these form- 
books, sat'sfy themselves that the rule is 
strictly enforced. Any postmaster who 
permits the use of boxes and drawers un- 


the rent of eame, will be reported to the 
department immediately. 


A CORRESPONDENT lately writing from a 
French watcring place, says: ‘The Ameri- 
cans here dress tremendously. Most of the 
girls are very stylish, and can carry off any 
amount of decoration. Asa rule,they have 
very slight figures, with prettily-shaped 
shoulders, contrasting with the majority of 
the French women, whose shoulders are 
square, and who are all verging towards 
plumpness, if they have not already ar- 
rived there. Here is a pretty dress worn 
by an American: Bodice of sulphur-col- 
ored surah, with chocolate velvet cuffs, col- 
lar and basques, worn over a cretonne with 
cream-colored ground, strewed with roses 
and brown leaves. A girl here wears white 
only. One of her gowns is of white silk, 
pleated from waist to foot, the bodice and 
overdress being of white lace—not flounces, 
but lace in the piece. Some of the toilets 
are even agyressively simple.’ 


CHILDREN hunger perpetually for new 
ideas. They will learn with pleasure from 
the lips of parents what they deem 
drudgery to learn from books; and, even if 
they have the misfortune to be deprived of 
many educational advantages, with such in- 
struction they will grow up intelligent peo- 
ple. Wesometimes see parents who are 
the life of every company which they en- 
ter, dull, silent and uninteresting at home 
among their children. It they have not 
mental activity and mental stores sufficient 
for both, let them first use what they have 
for their own households. A silent home 
isa dull place for young people—a place 
from which they will escape if they can. 
How much useful information, and what 
unconscious but excellent mental training 
is lively, social argument! Cultivate the 
art of conversation at home. 





CAST-IRON pipes are now being made to 
receive the underground telegraph cable 
which, in a few months, will put Paris in 
direct communication with Marseilles. A 
hundred and fifty navvies are engaged in 
this work, which is being prosecuted 
both 


from 
ends along the right bank of the 
Rhone, and following the main roads. The 


} and chambers for facilitating repairs are ar- 


tilhe has actually received payment for | 





| mance. The poetic would leave natur 


Mediterranean and Atlantic. 

“(Wor to them that are at ease |’’ says 
Carlyle, but his anathema does not prevent 
the English village teacher from outliving 
every other class of his countrymen, not 
excepting the British farmer, whose peace 
of mind cannot always be reconciled with 
high rents and the low price of American 
wheat. Where agriculture is what it should 
be—a contract between man and Nature, in 
the United States, in Australia, and in some 
parts of Switzerland—the plow furrow is 
the straightest road to longevity; in Canada, 
where Nature is rather a hard task-master, 
the probabilities are in favor of such half 
indoor trades as carpentering, and certain 
branches of horticulture—summer farming, 
as the Germans @il it. Cold is an antisep- 
tic, and the best febrifage, but by no means 
a panacea, and the warmest climate on 
earth is out-aad-out preferable even to the 
border lands of the polar zone. The av. 
erage Arab outlives the average Esquimaux 
by twenty-five years. 

How long can one live without sleep? 
This question we have never seen an- 
swered; but an authentic communication 
has been made toa British society, whose 
field of operation is in Asia, descriptive of 
a mode of punishment which is peculiar to 
the original code of China. It appears from 
this communication that a Chinese mer- 
chant had been convicted of murdering his 
wife, and was sentenced to die by being to- 
tally deprived of the privilege of going to 
sleep. This singular and extremely painful 
mode of quitting earthly existence was car- 
ried into execution at Amey, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: The condemned 
was placed in prison under the care of three 
of the police guard, who relieved each other 
every alternate hour, and who prevented 
the prisoner from sleeping for a moment, 
night or day. He thus lived for nineteen 
days without enjoying any sleep. At the 
end of the eighteenth day his sufferings 
were simply terrible, and he implored the 
authorities to grant him the blessed oppor- 
tunity of being strangulated, guillotined, 
burned to death, drowned, quartered, shot, 
blown up with gunpowder, or put to death 
in any conceivable way which their human- 
ity or ferocity could invent. This will give 
us some idea of the horrors of dying be- 
cause we cannot go to sleep. 

THE practical and poetic are at war overt 
the cataract of Niagara. The practical sees 
unnumbered million foot-pounds of water 
power going over the precipice, and sighs 
to think that the force of gravitation should 
be permitted to run to waste so lavishly. 
The practical would build mills and facto 
ries below the falls, would Jead the water ip 
acanaltoturn the wheels and whirl the 
spindles; it has even dreamed of putting 8 
big wheel under the American Fall itsell 
and making it turn a dynamo-machine, 
trom which motive electricity shall be sent 
over the land to run factories thousands of 
milesaway. The practical sees at Niagara 
nothing but a splendid water-power, some 
what disadvantageously located at the 
head of an impracticable ravine, but with 
favorable building sites close by. The 
poetic sees a majestic cataract, with a voice 
of thunder and a veil of mist, 8 romantic 
gorge, gloomy-recesses, torrent precipice, 
and allthe charms of rock and water !P 
their grandest combination. The practical 
would turn Niagara into dollars and cents 


at whatever sacrifice of beauty and yo 
e 10 


herself and the hack men, and would not de 


stroy, though it might adorn, the natural 
advantages. And while the 
ments are contending, the cataract - 
right on just the same without — 
for the result of the discussion, *™ 
the outside world behaves ip much 
same way, 
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EBBING AND FLOWING. Everybody was leaving it forthe oool| Though he had not seen ber once since | unguarded tones, at they tor & mo 
verte lan or the refreshments down stairs. the morning they were married nine years | ment near one of the open dox a ‘e 
BY M. Rw. A lady, who had just disinissed her part- | ago, she was still his wife, and her tame| “I have heard such a nuitihe extranr. 
ner, was sauntering alone into a conserva- | was bis. di things about her to- that T 
The tide wert out— tory that opened on tothe ball-rooin. He must try and put up with the discom- | wonder Mrs. Osborne cares to such 4 


Shtiming pebbles and shells that lay 
On the shore, at the back of the white-armed spray, 
Went out with the tide. 


The tide went out— 
And a hundred ships asleep on the strand 
Bprang up, and away fromm the hateful land 
Went out with the tide. 


The tide went out— 
And a life as sweet as a life might be, 
Drifting a vay to the unknown sea, 
Went out with the tide, 


The tide came in— 
The pebble and shells, with the waves* disdain 
Fiung from their arms to the shore again, 
Came in with the tide, 


The tide came in— 
The weary ships from their voyaging, 
Laden with many a precious thing, 
Came in with the tide, 


The tide came in— 
But the life, as sweet as life might be, 


Came not back from the unknown sea— 
Came not in with the tide. 


Out at Sea. 


BY C. J. R. 








CHAPTER I. 


O you call her pretty? 
“There is something very taking in 
her face, but as faras beauty is oon- 
cerned, she cannot be compared to a quar- 
ter of the girls here to-night.”’ 

“You have never spoken to her? 

“No? 

“Well, then, go and be introduced ; and 
if you don’t change your opinion in half an 
hour, I sha'n’t give you credit for very 
much good taste.” . 

The first speeker laughed, and then lazily 
made his way round the crowded ball-room 
to the farther end, where the woman they 
had been speaking of was just rising to join 
in the waltz that was being played. 

The other man turned to a pretty looking 
girl seated by her mother, to claim her for 
the dance. 

“I quite agree with Mr. Lorton,” said the 
mother, a highly respectable-looking ma- 
tron; ‘Mrs. Durward to me is the most or- 
dinary-looking person, and, what is more, 
Icannot understand Mr. Osborne taking 
her up. 

“No one knows anything about her, 
whether she be widow or wife, or really 
married at all. 

“She makes one doubtful when there is 
such a mystery about lser hasband. 

“IT daresay I am uncharitable; but really, 
when one has daughters, one can't be too 
careful. 

“I will not allow Rosato imake her ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

Rosa did not look very much _ iinpressed 
by her mother’s prudence, and was evident- 
ly longing to join in the waltz. 

She gave a little pinch tothe arm of her 
partner, which he understood, 

“You are — right, Mrs. Sinith,’’ he 
raid, placing his arm round the girl's waist 
preparatory to gliding into the whirling 
crowd, © 

“Though I really think it must he only 
malice that conld speak against Mrs. Dur- 
ward; but, a8 you say, one Knows very lit- 
t.e of her past life.” 

He had unconsciously raised his voice a 
little, as he had already carried his partner 
afew steps off, and his words were heard 
by one or two couples as they passed 
hiin. 

In a short time Mrs. Durward was looked 
at curiously by a good many us she floated 
round the rouin, oneof the most graceful 
dancers ofthe evening; and thuse ladies 
who knew notning of the circumstances of 
the case, and who had been disposed to 
treat her with cordiality at the commence- 
ment of the evening asthe intimate friend 
of their hostess, rather altered their tac- 
tics. 

One or two followed Mrs. Smith's exaim- 
ple, and whispered tu their daughters that 
until they knew more of Mr. Durward it 
would be just as well to keep her ata dis- 
tance. 

As the last speakerand his partner lost 
theinselves in the crowd, a man of about 
thirty-five stepped out from the shadow ofa 
curtain just behind the seat occupied by 
Mrs. Siuith. 

He swod for a moment scanning the peo- 
ple as they 1, with a curious expres- 
sion on his handsome fair face. 

Doubt, anger, disgust, and mingling with 
them all a strange kind of attraction which 


was half repulsion, were depicted on it as | 


he stood watching. 

Suddenly he seeined to makea discov- 
ery. 

As he left the corner in which he had 
been sheltering himself, bis eyes fell on 
the respectable back of Mrs. Smith, and the 
expression of his face turned to one of such 
decided wrath and contempt that it would 
have astonished the good lady had she seen 
it. 

_ ‘Cackling old idiot!’ 
impatient disgust. 

“‘Heaven preserve us from such women 
as that ! 

“And I wonld just like to have the 
punching of that fellow’s head, presuming 
too————’’ 

The waltz was just ended, and as the last 
strains died away, with a sudden resolve 


he thought, with 


er white dress gleamed soit! inst 
the banks of dark-green ferns; but fore 
he reached the conservatory, the wan who 
was seeking her stopped irresolutely. 

He stood for a moment,tugging b 
tache with angr discontent. 

“I suppose I had better, though it does 
see:n very ridiculous; but after the chatter 
of those fools, one must be careful." 

He turned his steps in the direction of 
the hostess, who was standing talking to 
soine of her guest. 

“You wish to be introduced?” she said, 
laying her hand on his arin. 

“You will like her, I think. 

“She is a great favorite of mine.” 

They found her standing by the fountain 
that was playing in the conservatory, idly 
watching its waters as they flashed and 
sparkled among the cool green plants. 

The man looked at her curiously as he 
approached with their hostess; but she 
seemed too absorbed in her dreams to hear 
their steps. 

“Now this is too bad!”’ said Mrs. Osborne, 
with a little laugh. 

“Here you are alone again. 

“You are the most unsociable 
know.” 

Mrs. Durward started, and turned to 
them, her fan falling tothe ground witha 
little crash. 

**] have been dancing all the evening,” 
she said, bowing slightly as she took back 
the fan that Rn. Osborne’s companion 
picked up for her. 

“IT was so ho, and tired that I came in 
here for rest.” 

Mrs, Osborne shook her head. 

“Well, I am 
dream alone over that absurd 
tain. 

“T have brought you a companion. 

“Mr. Durward—Mrs. Durward. 

“You ought to be connected, the name is 
uncommon ;"’ and with a litthe nod anda 
sinile, Mrs. Osborne returned to the other 
roomn. 

There was an awkward pause—awkwarid, 
at least, on the side of the man; for Mrs. 
Durward looked perfectly quiet and self 
possessed as she sank carelessly into a 
seat. 

There was another chair by it, and fora 
second or two Bertrain Durward looked at 
it hesitatingly ; then he, too, sat down. 

The conservatory was quite deserted, 
nearly all the guesis having gone down to 
supper, and the rest were making the most 
of the comparatively empty ball-rooin, 

Bertrais Durward had wished to have the 
place free of curious observers, and yet 
now the solitude rather Oppressed him. 

For alinost the first time in his life he felt 
nervous, and it irritated him beyond endur- 
ance to see the cool indifference of the wo- 
man at his side, as she leant back in her 
chair lazily fluttering her fan to the tune 
of the lovely waltz, whose strains floated to 
them from the neighboring room, 

She seemed to have no intention of be- 
inning the conversation, and for the 
ife of him he could think of nothing two 

say. 

“Do you care for dancing ? 

A sweet voice broke the awkward silence 
that had reigned for the last three minutes, 
and for one second a pair of soft, dreamy, 


mous- 


woman I 





fort of a wife who was not of his own chuos- 


ing. 
sine other position was growing intolera- 
e. 

Now, for the first time he discovered that 
she too Lad suffered, perhaps inore than he, 
and also that the termination of the comedy 
would not be so easily brought about as he 
had fancied. 

Those slanderous lying tongues! for 
that they were lies he knew well enough. 

Though he had never once met his wife 
until that night, he knew that her life had 
been as ee as an angel's. 

In that one exclaination of hers, his own 
te alate burst upon him like a revela- 
tion. 

“I beg pone gern,” he stainmered,oon- 
fused, ashamed. 

“T had forgotten that it must have been 
disagreeable to you too." 

“It does not matter,’ was the indiflerent 
answer, as she played carelessly with the 
front of a tall fern. 

“I bave managed very well—as well as 
you.” 

haan suppose I have not managed!" he 
said. 

“Suppose T am tired of holding this non- 
deseript position ! 

“All our trying to imagine that we are 
not married will not alter the fact that we 
are husband and wife, and as my wife I 
night wish to have you back, and so end 
this farce between us.” 

“You would not! 

“You dare not do anything so 
ous, 80 «wicked!"’ she 


ungener- 


| lessly. 


not going to allow vou to | 
little foun- | 


“You promised on your honor!” 

Then, with « gesture of disdain, she turn- 
ed away with such unutterable scorn and 
anger in her face that Bertram Durward 
felt that he would have had much pleasure 


, in knocking himself down for his foolish 


gray eyes were lifted to his, only to drop , 


again languidiy. 

Bertram Durward flushed an angry criin- 
son. 

“Do I like dancing!" 

The tone of his voice was one of indigna- 
tion and wonder. 

The girl—tor in her delicate fairness she 
looked nothing more—raised herself slight. 
lv and looked into his itipatient wrathtul 





face. 
The only thing that belied the perfect in- 
diflerence of the grave quiet gaze was tho 


faintest shade of pink that tinged her 
cheeks. 

The look meant recognition, but at’ the 
sSaine time repudiation. 

Bertram Durward sprany to his feet. 

“T see whut you mean; we are to be per- 


fect strangers,though | know you reecogniz 
ed me, as I did you, when we inet so unex. 
pectedly ap hour ago. 

“But does it not strike you that’ this can- 
not goon for ever? 


| dation of fecling that he had 


“A inan cannot be ticd his whole life toa , 


wife whow he never sees from year's end 
to vear’s end!" 

“You have managed very well for nine 
years,” she said, rising Lo her feet; and the 
the seorn of the quict voice, and the fash of 
the eyes that had Jooked so dreauy 4 uo- 
ment before, made Bertrain Durward feel 
ashamed for his unreasonable outbreak, 

“Yes; butan anomaly like that cannot 
last. 

‘I ain neither free nor uiarried.”’ 

“How selfish you men are!” 

The words seemed to break from 
irresistible wonder. 

li may seem impossible, but up till this 
moment, though Bertraus Durward was pot 
selfish, as men ofthe world go, though he 
was far nobler and better than half his 
cunpanions and friends, yet he bad never 
onee thought of this strange iwarriage as 
pressing beavily on any one but hiin- 
self. ; 

To be bound to a 


her in 


woman for whoin he 


eared no more thar for the inerest stranver 
he passed in the street, to live as free in the 
world that inade so much of Dim perhaps 
because he Was iret anid tto b eral . 
complet ¥Y as er Bemed§ict 
qualntances 4 1, f a it thes lisse) 
forts, to hear his wile spoken against as } 


that he could never account for afterwards, | bad heard it this evening, --all this waosiins 


he started to cross the room, 


| ple torture w his pride, 


hasty speech. 

“Ain I, then, so very distasteful to you?" 
he asked. 

“It is not avery pleasant state of af- 
fairs.”’ 

“No, it is not,’ she answered, turning to 
him again, all her angry excitement van- 
ished. 

“Tt has been unfortunate from the begin- 
ning, we are both quite decided about 
that. 

“The only mistake you have made is that 
you fancied yourself the only suflerer.” 

He nade an attempt to speak, but witha 
Slight gesture she silenced hit. 

“T do not complain. 

“T took my fate in inv bands and made 
the best of it; you seem to have done other- 
wise, if it be true what you tell ine.” 

A faint smile, nore than halt 
curled ber lips. 

**But we have managed to live perfectly 
amicably apart for nine years: it isa pity 
we should quarre! the first’ time we meet, 
especially asst will be the tast.”’ 

“You regret our imecting?’ 
little bitterly. 

She bowed her head, 

“You must seo for yourself that the re- 
sults are painful.”’ 

He was silenced ayain 
Hess, 


by her 


scornful, | 





exclaimed, breath- | 





be asked a | 


cool. 


This was not the shy uninteresting wile | 
he was going to condescend to place in his 
| rote, 


Ste was silent too, and he had the hu-nil- 
cou off con- 
What was more, 
him to leave 


siderably worsted, and 
that she was anxious for 
her. 

Mortified, angry, and yet withal curious- 
lv attracted by the quiet, self-possessed 
wortnan who stood in such sirange relation- 
ship to himself, he could not make up his 
tnind to po away at onee. 

“Will you give me adance?” he asked, 
suddenly, with a poor altempt at a 
stniile. 

“We are only strangers.” 

She glanced up into his tace, her 
slightly astonished: then, without a shade 
of esubarrassinent, she laid her hand ou his 
“iti. 

“Certainly, if you wish it.”’ 

Though she had granted bis request, he 
could not help the slight thrill of disap- 
pointinent that ran through him at her per- 
fect unconcern, 


He searcely felt the light figure in his 


raon.” 
PeTht fe just what I was gaying;” amd 
Bertrais recognized the halen as Mre 
Smith's. , 
esate say she ix separated froin her has- 

nd. 

“Of course she may be all right, put 


Ifthe speaker had beena man he would 
have paid dearly tor bis speech. 

Bertrain Darward’s face turned white 
with anyer. 

There was no need for him to look to see 
if the wirl had heard tt. 

He felt the sudden quiver of the white 
arin on lis,as if tie eruel words had pierced 
to the heart. 

Theu the prond young figure stralghten- 


ed itself, and the quivering Ii rew still 
and determined, us it bidding defiance to 
all the evil gossip of -the heartless 


world, 

“You must let ine protect vou. 

“It is not good for you ty live as you do,” 
he said. 

With a sudden moveinent she drew her. 
selfaway, and faced him with the same 
look he had seen in the conservatory. 

“Innocence needs no protector, Mr. Dur. 
ward," she said haughtily, and yet withe 
quiet dignity that made his offer of protec- 
tion seem impertinence, 

He had not courage to ask her for another 
dance, which he telt sure she would refuse 
him; and so for the apace of the next half 
hour he planted hinwelf again near the 
friendly curtain, and tooked on with dis 
gusted wonder atthe wav crowd that seeim- 
ed to be enjoying itsel!l su completely inthe 
trivolities of the hour, and tried hard to 
persnade himself that he was not waiting to 
catch another glance froin those gray eyes 
that never deyned ones to look in’ his di- 
rection. 

Hie left soon after, and walked home 
hoping that # little exercise might drive off 
the unaccountable tecling of depression 
that troubled him; Lut all through his 
walk he was haunted by a pale face and 
two serious gray eyes, that floated before 
him through the lanip-lighted streets, and, 
to add to his trouble,he could give no name 
to this provoking shadow, 

He ransucked his brain in vain, but was 
at lastobliged to come to the mortifying 
conclusion that, upto this night, his) wite 
had borne so little part in bis thoughts or 
his life, that he could not even remember 
her name, 

To cail ber Mrs. Durward would have 
been too ridiculous! 





CHAPTER ITI. 
\| Y dear Cecil, this cannot go on any 
4 


louger. 
“Mr. Durward is getting worn into a 
very angry shadow ; aud as for you-——" 

Mrs, Osborne and Cecil Durward were 
sitting alone in the foriner’s morning-rooin, 
about a tnonth alter her dance. 

Events had been taking rather an eecen- 
tric course since that night. 

Cecil Durward had been thrown con- 
stauntly into her husband's soclety. 

They bad inetat balls and dinner- ies 
at Hurlingham and at Lord's, and the re- 
sultof this forced companionship seemed 
only to place a wider gull between them; 
for in proportion as Bertraus Durward de- 


| sired to obtain possession of bis formerly 


Own | 


aris, Whose feet fell in such pertect unison | 


with his own. 


However unsuited they tight be in other | 


things, at least this odd waltz was perfectly 
suceessful ; and it was with a very unrea- 
sonable feeling of regret—eousidering how 


bitterly be bud been inthe habit of think. | 
ing of his tmarriage—that he relinquished | 
_ his wife at the last. 


He hada dim feeling that this was the 
end of the interview that had taken place 
so Strangely in this London drawing-room, 
ond the prospect of the coming years, frit- 
tered away in aimnusements or alimless wan- 
derings round the world began to look 
rather gloomy. 

He glanced down 1 her face. 

Her breath was coming quickly through 
her parted lips, while the rosy flush on her 
cheeks and the sparkle of her eves made 
her look very different from the pale list- 
less wornan who had treated hit so dis- 
daintully afew troments ago. 

L neonseiously 


to himself he drew hera 


1< th % rete in 


[ een Ste a forol Leo ihber pian 


Lise at 


Hard? wked a Would s "ojce, Ib TALeT 


despised wife, so Cecil Durward waxed 
colder and more inaccessible, 

Cecil Durward rose from her seat a little 
impatiently; but her face justified Mra. 
Osborne's insinuation, 

It wusfairer and more delicate-looking 
thanever, andthe dark rims under her 
eyes showed that the past few weeks had 
not been spent ontiedls in plessuge and 
win isetient, 

Buther face was as deterinined as ever; 
aad Mrs. Osborne looked at ner rather 
doubtiully, asif in wonder how she would 
take her next speech. 

“Don tthink te inquisitive, dear,"’ she 
said, laving dowu the claburate piece of 
lace-work she had been idling over, “but, 
as your friend, IT think [ ought to knowa 
little of the rights of the cause. Besides—" 
A shade of embarrassineut crossed her 
pretty lace 

“JT know,” said Cecil, turning quickly to 
her, and if possible, wrowing a shade paler, 
while her eyes Mashed ominously. 

“Do you think IT bave not eyes to see, nor 
ears to hear?” 

Then the expressive face changed again, 
the pride faded outot it; ascarlet flush of 
shame showed how keenly her woman's 
delicacy had suffered. 

“My dear, don't trouble yourselt,”’ re 
turned Mrs, Osborne, rising and laying a 


| caressing hand on ber svoulder. 


“Nobody who is worth anything believes 
“a word. 

“If T could only find out who has spread 
the reports, he should never darken imy 
doors again.”’ 

Mrs. Osborne's face flushed critusou with 
a and indignation, for under her 
frivolous pleasure-loving exterior was hid- 
denavery warm little 
Durward was her friend. 

“It was wrong of me not having told you 
all about it long ago,” said Cecil quick- 
hy; “but l was ashamed. 

‘Now I tnean to tell you everything. 
You will understand better why.” — 


beart, and Cecil 


She checked herseif,and then, with. a 
gesture hb ul-pereuptory, ball-caressiny, she 

shed Mrs. Osborne down inw her chatr, 

i, standing in front her, Leyan her 
Mtory. 

She spoke quietly and softly; only pow 


mod then the Jigght jy) Ler eyes,and the flush 
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— 
that mounted to her cheeka, belied the | through?” 

<Tudee yee, wees I became an checked before could be answered. 
orphan, I went to 


with an old friend 


of mother’s 
“T lived with him for three years.and was 


and un 
bad a pa 
ta 


ace.” 
Cecil's face flushed a little, but she went 
on in the same quiet tones. 


1 diseovered ; and 
out disastrousiy, a* you 


five old. 
“I never saw anything of bim all the 
but I used to hear a great 


in the house 
friends told him that I was 


three years, iny guardian died 
apbdsale, ent 0 adopted son was sent 


“3 was {ll at the time, and «id 


® 
5 
< 


taking 


ze 


him til] the day of the funeral, when the 
will was read.” 

The color dee in her cheeks, and | 
the hands, that been hanging passively | 
at ber side, each other tigutly, asif 


the remembrance of that afternoon were 


stil] unpleasantly vivid. 
“I did not wish to be present, but the 
law insisted. 


“He might have spared me the shame of 


“The inoney wasallleQ— to his adopted 


aon, on one condition—that he iuarried 
me ! 
**‘If be or I declined to fulfil the o-ndi- 


tion, all the money was to go to a charity. 

“It vasacrucl] will, she said, speaking 
more slowly; “and theugh I was a mere 
ehild, barely sixteen, I felt all its injos 
tice. 

*Bertram Durward bad been browght up 
to expect it, only to gain it at last hamiper- 
ing withadull, uninteresting child fora 
wlie. 


“It was hard. 


“Don't say apything. for I know what it | 


was, 

**] could have sunk into the ground with 
ahaine, as evervixxiy present turned and 
stared at me; and lis face showed only too 
plainly bow he towk it. 

“Jt nay seein strange. tut 
moment I did not think so imuch of my- 
ne lf. 

“*] was too miserable at being the inno- 
cent cause of his bitter disappeintinent.” 

“Just what anyone tnightexpect of vou,” 
maid Mra, Osborne, decidedly; but Ceeil 
shoo ber heal. 

“J wassilly and romantic; and 
been so in the babit of cousitering him as 
a hero who had on!yv to come and to con- 
quer, that the thought of peor little insigni- 
deani me coming in his way quite over- 
whelmedt me. 

“Tu inake the story short. be first einpha 
tically refused to agree t) the condition. 

“Complimentary, was it not?” 

A faint smile played round ber mouth. 

“Then, afteran hour or two's anxious 
persuasion from his friends, and the law- 
yer's arguments—I did mot know this till 
aftterwards—that I should be fem penriless, 
we began to think better of it. 

“The end of it was that he proposed to 
me that evening—for s it tad been ordered 
in the will—and I acce;ted. 

“By some extraordinary arguinent I had, 
after a hard battle with my own pride made 
myself beileve that it was right. 

“We had a soleinn interview. 

“He was very good to ine, ae he 
must bave thought meaterrible fright, for 
I had cried until my eves were so red and 
swollen Il @ould scarcely see outof then; 
and then I was too shy to say a word, and 
only stood there duinb and uncointorta 
ble. 

“That might, before going to bel, I went 
into the library to be a little quiet, and try 
and realize the oddness of iny position. 

“IT must have falien off into a doze, for I 
was suddenly awakened by voices. 

“T was g on the window-sill,and the 
curtains completely hid me from the peo- 

e in the room ; but I seon found out that 

vy were Bertram Durward and the law- 


I had 


yer. 
“They were speaking of the marriage." 
Cecil's face grew very pale and her eves 


troubled, and she sto a second ; but, 
with a gesture of self-disdain, she went on 


again. 
eA future husband was speaking very 
y of the injustice done him, and the 


misery of being tied w a wife be could — 


never love. 


“The lawyer tried to console him, and! — 


learned that Bertram had been very extra- 
vagant, and was so hampered with debt 
that he would have to leave the country 
unless he complied with the condition. 

“He even remarked that it must be bard 
for ne too. 

“*Hard upon her,” Bertram exclaimed, 
‘when she no doubt had a hand in bringing 
about! 

“*Deo vouthink she is not as anxious to 

the money as I am, or that any maiden- 
¥shaine would prevent her enjoying it 
when she gets it? “” 

“The borrid ereature! "’ 
Osborne. 

“He did not know any better ; 
decided me. 

“J ought not to have listened to it all ; but 
my only reason for not showing inyself was 
the wish to spare us any more bumilie 
ce. 


“Piab, can’t you understand what I went 


exclaimed Mrs. 


but that 


mA ipect | 


| be at the head of 
really at the | 


she said, 


with os that was 


and my woman's dignity on 


ment! 
“The next morning 1 asked Mr. Dur- 


| ward andthe lawyer to meet mein the 
_ iibrary. 


“T asked the former if be still 


=aay ine. 
“He answered ves. 


“Then I made my conditions. 
“We would te married iminediately : but 
we inust atthe church-<duor, never to 


i ibeet n. 
“He hed another ward,a young wan 
be wasonly | 


“Ele made a kind of halt hearted aemur; 
but I was firm, and unti! that mizht last 
thonth we have never once seen or heard of 
each other.” 

Ceeal did net way that, though Bertram 
Darward had wished to inake her a hand- 
sone allowance, she would take nothing 
but just sufficient to live apon in the most 


_ sliople manner. 


Mra. Osborne looked at her triend with 
real comimiseration. 


That a marriage sbouid have been ar- 


ranged on such purely mercenary grounds | 


in no way shocked her—she was too used 
to sach things in her own world; but that 
Cecil should have been shut out for nine 
vears froin alltke pleasures and amuse- 
nents of a s<ety she was * fitted to shine 
in, that, in reality mistress of one of the 
prettiest properties In England, sbe vet 
sheald be leading a lonely lite in a dall tit- 
tle village of Brittany—excited the wh 


pity of poor Mra. Osborne's fashionable 
soul. 

(Cecil knew that ber frien. cou not pos 
mbiy look on the marriage from her own 


point of view. 

She would never understand how Cecil's 
whole nature, strengthened, purified, enno- 
bled by the healthy simple life she bad led 
for the last few years, revolted against the 
sin and the «degradation of such a mar- 
riage. 

The education of those vears had taught 
ber to see with a clearness of vision that all 


Mre. Osborne's worldly wisdom would 
, never bring her. 

“But, Cecil, though I thirk you acted 
perfectly right then, it is quite different 


now. 

“There is no doubt that vou are in a very 
awkward position. 

“Tt would be inuch pleasanter : 

a good home: and Mr. 
Durward has the sweetest place in Buck- 
inghamshire, to say nothing of a perfect 
gem of a town house.” 

“sab. burst from Cecil, in such tones 
of utter bewilderment that Mrs. Osborne 
Started. 

“Don't frighten imme like that, 
she said, recovering herself, and 
ing. 

“I'm not Mr. Durward! 

“Itis all very well to despise wealth and 
position, but life would be too monotonous 
without thern. 

“Take tiny advice, inake it up with your 
husband, and al 

“Sit at the head of bis table, and receive 
his guests.and otherwise graciously submit 
te his lordship’s commands!" 

“Don't Le a goose! 

**] believe he is more 
with you now." 

(Cecil started, then a wave 


for vou to 


, ~~ oo 
Cecil! 





than half in love 


of the love 


lest crimson rushed over her face and 
throat. 

“You are inistaken,”’ she said, inoving 
away. 


«He cares no more for ine than for any 
other piece of furniture indispensable to the 
perfection of his house.” 

“You are to-——" began Mrs. Osborne: 
but Ceei]l was zone, and Mrs. Osborne was 
fain to admit that there was just one thing 
that marred her otherwise perfect friend, 
and that washer u.ter want of common 
selise. 

— > * > 7 

“And you think me contemptible enough 
to accept the shelter of a ian’s name and 
position to save uiyself from the untruths 
that I despise ?"’ 

‘But you forget. 

“You are not free to 
and dishonor of 
of.” 

*Disgrace ! dishonor! 

‘Surely you are forgetting yourself, Mr. 


incur the disgrace 
being spoken - lightly 


Durward! 


“Do you know that I consider it would 
dishonor me to enter vour bome? and yet 
you dare apply such words to ine!" 

With flashing eyes, and quivering lips 
that could scarcely frame the words she ut- 
tered, Cecil Durward stood facing her hus 
band inthe garden of her own home in 
Brittany. 

“Do f forget?” be exclaimed, maddened 
by the scorn of her last words. 

‘“70d knows I can only remember one 
thing—that you are ny wife, and that every 
wo spoken against you is torture to 

“To your pride,” returned Cecil slowly, 
though her voice still vibrated with the 
passion that had moved her. 


You need not fear any longer; I shall 
never return to England again.” 
In spite of her ide that had been 


wounded to the quick, her voice faltered as 
she finished. 


Bertram Durward took a sudden step 
nearer her. 

“Will not you understand?’ he began: 
but she tarned on him with bitter 
Souorn 

“No: 1 do not understand 

“When I married you, you gained al 
that you desired. 

“What right have you to disturb me 


now ?”’ 
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out her. 


wished to | 


i <A turn: 


le | gar: and ash 


laugh- | 


li : 
You are right.” Bertram honghtily an- 


' swered. 


Pty Sey A the cruel injustice: | “We can never unde~tand each 
of his lot, his disgrace, and his fanish-— ~ another word he turned, and 


lett ber standing inthe midst of the tall 


white lilies, that filled the whole garden | 


| with their fragrance. 
As he let the little gate swing behind 
‘him, a sof breeze rustied throegh thern, 
and carried their perfume out to where he 
std in the dusty eountry read. 

To his dving dav he could never come 
near one of the w bite flowers without the 
remersbrance of the anugry pain and despair 


that be tere with him out of that gar- 
den. 

He tarned outof the long sleepy road, 
and to a “inding path that led down tothe 
beach. 


A fisherman tnending his nets called out 
«omething to him as he crossed the brown- 


| ribbed sand. but he did not catch what ne 


said. ; 
fthe clits brought him intoa 
kind of bay, formed by the black rocks and 


} elifts that rose uy frowning and inaccessible 


on three sides. 

The <inds were bare for a long way out to 
sea, and, with a vague wish t» put as much 
space as pssibie between himself and that 
fragrant garden, he wandered out until he 
i came tothe end ofaridge of black rocks 
| that divided the little bay at low tide into 
' two parts. 

Almost mechanically be pulled out a ci- 
sit on the rocks smoking, he 
| tried to seive the hardest enigma life had 
ever vet proposed t> hiin. 

He was meliv, hopelessly in love with 
his own wife: ow was heto make her 
| believe him? 


| The cigar went « ut, 
| ble to light it again, 
troubled and haggard 
Sea. 

Cecil Durward had ieft} London 
the season was over to wo back to her Brit- 
tany ho:ne. 

The malice of Mra. 
ready succeeded tn i: 
pleasant for Cecil in 
reached a climax ata 
which Mrs. Osborne 
illness, unable to go. 

Cecil, much against her wish, was forced 
te go alone, as Mrs. Osborne, Knowing that 
| Bertram Durward was to be there,appeared 

s disappointed at her desire to stay at homne 
| that she yielded. 

But the day was tniserable. 

Betore it was over, she found herself in 
the most painful position a proud sensitive 
woman can well be—with all the men on 
| her side, and the whole of the women 
| avainst her. 

Ituis only fair to say that the women pre- 
| Sent were chiefly friends atter Mrs. Sinith’s 
own heart. 

Bertram Durward chated and fumed, but 
could do nothing. 

He saw that yoetytenes was wrong, but 
could pick out n> tangible grievance nor 
particular offender; for it would be easier 
to hold a will+) the-wisp in your hand than 
woppose orthwart the subtle undefined 
malice of a jealous ungenerous woman. 

Cecil only grew colder and quieter in 
proportion as she suffered: but she left 
town soon after that, wishing, with passion- 
ate pain, that she never had been persuaded 
to leave her safe refuge in the faraway Brit- 
| tany sea-village. 

The season Lad 
one. 

Mrs. Osborne,who had lived in a whirl of 
| excitement frown inorning till night, was 

completely used up, and, to her horror, the 
doctor ordered her the most absolute re- 
pose. 

It was too drewiful, and the bare idea of 
a sleepy English country place made her 
shudder. 

The only thing that would help her to 
support this enforced dulness would be 
Cecil's society; and one August morning 
Cecil hada letter from her friend 
that she was coming to her. 


and he did not trou- 


as he sat 


bef: re 


Smith, who had al- 
«king things very un- 
wer Strange position, 
pienie given by her.to 
was, through sudden 





been an unusually gay 


| 


Mrs. Osborne arrived witha plan in her | 


head, but with despair she was beginning 
to think the plan hopeless, 

She had persiiaded Bertrain 
join them, thinking thatin the 


Durward to 
desolation 


and fristesse of a quiet little village any- | 


thing might be brought about. 
“I should flirt witn the cure of the place 
tayself if you were not here,” she said to 
her husband, as she unfoided her scheme. 
He appeared doultful of 
ing forined a fairly aceurate estimate of 
Cecil's strength of character: 


ticisin,she was at last beginuing reluctantly 
to share it. . 

In all her match-making she had never 
had to deal with two sneh 
fractory beings as these two, and there was 
no denying that Cecil was the 
bend. 

She was as pitiless asa rock where her 
pride was concerne:. 

The sun had sunk below the horizon. but 
still Ceci] Darward moved restlessly about 
among the lilies. ' 

A peasant woman stopped 
white gate, and wished Cecil a 
ing. 


at the little 
gm d-even- 


She lingered talking for afew minutes. 
and then, with a shade of anxictvon her 
weather-beaten face, asked if Madame had 
seen the English zentlernan that evening. 
a8 two hours ago he had yone down to the 
beach toward the dangerous bav 

A fisherman had called ont to him, but 
he could not have heard, aa he had not re- 


turned. 
, _Monsieur had often expressed a wish to 
; Seethe bay by moonlight; but he must 


He drex back, his face whise to the very i — forgotten, thas it wes the 


' already beginning to gleam 


a 


with his face | 
turned towards the | 





to say | 


the resnit, hav- | 


' r and though | 
his pretty little wite was vexed at his scep | 


hopelessly re- | 


harder to | 


Cecil's face grew deadty white. 
She looked out across the sea, which was 


in the silvery rays of 

The beach at the foot of the elif, on - 
which the village was situated, could not 
be seen from the garden. 


With a few more 
the woman, and mara fora pn pg 
' reflecting. 
Then, with a look of sudden she 
' flew, rather than ran, up the little path to 
her door. 
When she emerged she was 
| wrapped in a long dark ch that fell down 


almost to her ankles. 

“God nt that I inay not be too late af- 
ter all!" she wornurcd, witha quick look 
upwards; and, without walting to go down 
to the village for more help, w wouk! 
only have delayed her, she sped along the 
road until she came to a path cut into 
the cliffs, leading down to the beach be 
neath. 

Once on the sands she flew along with ber 
bare feet, keeping her eyes fixed on the 
black jatting promontory hid the bay 
froin her view. 

The waters were already nearly up to the 
cliffs as she hurried along, and as the 
crags that shut in the Lay on this side curv- 
edtoward the sea, the waters were almost 
knee-deep as she waded past, each wave as 
it advanced gaining more strength, and 
threatening tocarry ber off her alto- 
gether. 

Another effort and she turned the pr- 
jecting rock, and stood once more upon the 
brown-ribbed sand. 

She cast one quick 


r glance across, 
| and then her heart seood still’ 


Standing in the centre of the beach, shiad- 
ing hisevesas if the moonbeams on the 
waters ha | dazzled him, wasthe figure of a 
man. 

She did not advance at once, but turned 
int looked at the place she had just 
left. 

A few seconds would make no difference 
now, for by the time she reached tbe stil! 
unconscious figure, escape by that way 
would be impussible. 

The opposite side had already been ocov- 
ered some ininutes before, as its cliffs pro- 
jected still farther out to sea. 

The dreamy ripple of the advancing 
waves prevented him hearing che sound of 
hurrying feet. 

A hand was laid on his arm. 

Cecil!" burst froin bis hi 

She did uct answer, ae turned and 
pointed to the shining sea that had so com- 
pletely cut off their retreat. 

For a second he stood as if bewildered ; 
then a strange look flashed into bis eyes. 

‘We can swim through,” he quietiy 
said. 

She shook her head. . 

**You would be dashed to pieces against 
the rocks. 

“Do not vou see that white foam ? 

“The water is up now asitar as the vil- 
lage. 

‘Our only chance is to get out to that 
rock ;"' and raising her band, she pointed to 
a jazzed black rock some distance from the 
shore. 

Cecil spoke quietly, coldly, and, but for 
the strangeness of the scene—the black 
frowning rocks, the slow] v-ad vanci sea, 
and the ominously-lessening he 


| could alinost have fancied himeelf once more 
' in Mrs. Osborne's conservatory. 


“Make haste, or the current will be too 
strong.” 

But he could not move. 

“Cecil,” he exclaimed, with a pyeeene 
gesture,.**what nade you do this?” 

“Are not you iny husband?’ she quietly 
said ; and, before he could answer, her feet 
were already alinost in the rapidly advane- 
ing water. 

Shethrew the cloak on the sand, and 
then, for the first time, be discovered that 
she was in a soft swimming-dress which 
gleained white in the moon's rays. 

His heart gave one wild throb. 

“What could all this inean? 

Had she really taken this thought for his 
own Safety ? 

But the hope cied away as quickly as it 
had come. 

He was her husband, that was all; and 
with a sickening disappointment he follow- 
ed her. . 

He dared not waste another minute, for 
her sake. 

As they step into the deep water he 
offered to help her; but she shook ber 
head, while a faint color tinged ber 
cheeks. 

But before she reached the rocks the cur- 


rent had grown almost too strong for her, 
' and, but forhis watehful care, would 
' more than once been dashed the 
ridge of rocks that still showed some 


place above the water. 

The strange silent swim was over at last, 
and, as Bertram Durward raised her on to 
the fnendly shelter, a faint sigh of thank- 


- falness broke from Cecil's lips. 


Bertram did not speak. 

He turned abruptly, and looked back at 
the bay they had just left. 

The waters were up now, and, as he saw 
the waves dashing in white foam against 
its rocky sides, brave and recklessoft his 
life as he was, he could not repress a shud- 
der to think how narrowly he had escaped 
drowning like a rat ina hole. 

He had escaped, but at what a risk! 

With something rising in his throat that 
vetdid not shame his maphood, be tarned 
again from the treacherous bay. 

His face grew whiter and whiter, and his 
breath came quickly, shortly. 

“Cecil,”’ he , in tones of such on- 

| Contrated feeling that, for the first time be- 
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foreb pray : ory and 
her bends each other as always 
did when oe roused, “tell me why you 
have 

“Js it only for the reason e? 

“If this = Fg I would veluer kave died a 
hundred times than tliat you should have 
risked your life for ine! 

Cecil rose to ber feet, but she was tremb- 
ling so that she could scarcely stand. 

He saw it, but dared not impt to help 
her. 

The whole strength and passion of his 
love swept over bim, leaving him sick and 
faint; and in that one moment all his sel- 
fishness, all his self-seeking, were scorch- 
ed up inthe fireof a love that was now 
wholly pure and worthy. 

He Leow that he would willingly have 
laid down atthat very moment his own 
' life if, by so doing, he could bave freed her 
for ever from the burden of the lite she now 
bore. 

There was no doubting the truth and the 
regret, the on and the renunciation, 
that shone fn hiserves, as he looked down 
into her face. 

Cecil did not answer; and the bitterness 
of death came upon him. 

“You do not Know, for you will never 
believe ine, how I love y~u; but now, when 
I swear t give vou up for ever, will you 
not at least forgive me the pain I have cost 
you?”’ 

" “Do you really love me?” 

The words came faint, trémulous, and 
yet with a strange note of triumph in 
them. 

“Love you!’ he echoed passionately ; 
“love you! when I tell you I would pray 
tor death as I never prayed before it by so 


doing I could free you, and n a pardon 
and a kind thought for tnyself!’’ 
He turned, and look down into the 


water, that had already risen very near to 
where they stood; anda wild temptation 
seized himto fling himself down into its 
cool green depths, and then and there end 
all the fever and the pain that so sorely be- 
set him. 

What was life to him now without her? 
and did not his life even darken hers? 

“Bertram, what are you thinking of?” 
she apn - 

He turned swi to her n. 

“Thinking of! sf oF 

“Oh Cecil, iny love, my wifte,I was think- 
ing I have been as a man who has fallen in 
love with a star, and because the star was 
so jar above him he prayed for death, if 
even that might bring him a little nearer 


it. 

She shook her head. 

“Thank God, Iam only a woman!” she 
said softly ; “and there is no need for death 
to bring us nearer. 

‘Bertram, it is you now who will not un- 
derstand !” 

For the space of one short second he still 
stood looking at her as if stunned—the next 
her two bans were in his, and he was cov- 
ering them with such onate reverent 
kisses that Cecil was thanktul for the 
soft moonlight that veiled her flushing 
cheeks. 

“I cannot believe it even yet,’’ he said, 
alter a short silence more eloquent than 
words, 

“Do you really mean that you will try to 
love me at last?” 

1) have loved you since I was a child,” 
Cecil answered softly, “even when you 
thought me stupid, dull and uninterest- 


ing.’ 

“Cecil !’’ pleaded her husband,» while 
a flush of shaine dyed his bronzed hand- 
some face. 

‘‘And it was bocause I loved you that | 
would not come to you until you loved me 
in return. 

“I did not want protection, nor a home, 
nor wealth.”’ 

But in spite of her words, there was no 
scorn in the smile that Cecil gave back in 
answer to her husband’s. 

With a new understanding came anew 


desire for life, though every moment 
— more clearly the peril of their posi- 
ion. 


_AsCecil knew, the waters would but just 
rise above the surface of the rock; and if 
they could only resist the strength of the 
waves, that looked so sinooth and gentle in 
the pe ges mae but which yet swept against 
the rock with almost irresistible force, they 
would be saved. - 

The first hour was a terrible one, and 
Bertrain prayed, as he had not prayed 
since he wasa boy, that at least Cecil's life 
might be saved. 

They could only wait till the tide had 
gone back again; and as Cecil trembled 
with the wet and the ovld, his heart sank 
within him at the thought of the result of 
her self-sacrifice. 

But they were spared the ordeal. 

The woman who as servant to Cecil 
had been out when the latter started on her 


After her return to the cottage she began 
to be alarmed at her inistress’s absence,and 
went down tothe village to see if she had 
gone there. 

There she met the woman with whom 

Darward lod who was also 
growing very uneasy at his absence. 

The result of their doubts was a visit to 
Mra. Osborne, who, when she heard the 
different particulars, nearly cried with fear 
and alarm. 


She insisted on a boat going round to the 
bay, though every one explained that if the 
English gentleman hai stayed in the bay 
the help would be useless now, uniess, 
of course, he had made his way out to the 
big rock, which a strunger would never 
think of, 

But Mra. Oaborne would listen to no rea- 
sopable arguments. 


net Sreadin! fear had taken posession of 


What tfCecil had 
vand ? gone to warn her hus 


Though she would not raine a finger for 
wealth or position, there was no knowing 
what absurdity she would be guilty of for 
sore inistaken notion of duty. 

Mr. Osborne for once 
without the provok 
he generally answe 
tions. 

An hour later Cecil was at home. 


As Mrs. Osborne left Cecil’s rooin she 
found Bertram waiting for ber at the foot of 
the stairs, unable to leave the house unt! 
he had heard tnat she was recovering froin 
the waoeaare. 

“*You nearly lost me my friend, sir,” said 
Mrs. Osborne, smiling, a the bright- 
ness of her pretty eyes was rather dimmed 
for the moment. 

“But I have found a wife!’ he returned, 
with such an unfashionable squeeze of the 
hand that ber fingers tingled. 

“If it had not been for Mrs. Osborne, 
I — never have enue here.” as 

“I suppose you think have done a 
wonderful thing, bringi 2 hens two fool- 
ish people together ?”’ said her husband, as 
they walked quietly back to their own 


with her, 
smile with which 
his wife's sugges- 


rooins. 
‘Suppose they quarrel! again ?"’ 
“Don’t be disagreeable, Charlie. 


“It is all right. 

“Do you know, I am very glad I did not 
er you for your money.” 

“Thank you. 

“All the sane, it was a good thing that 1 
had plenty.” . 

But the dainty iittle face held up to his, 
with its unusual access of thoughtfulness, 
was too winning to ake him wish to press 
the question ; so as it was a lonely country 
road, and there was no one to see, he con- 
tented himself with a kiss instead. 


—->———— > ~<a 


New Publications. 


“Sylvie’s Betrothed, ’’ Madame Greville’s 
new k, just pees by T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia, is full of an inex- 
pressible charin. Its dainty grace reminds 
us of ‘*Dosta,’’ while it is far loftier in aim 
and with much more of a plot. Having 
two heroines—a young and wiltul rlanda 
married woman—a wider field is offered for 
such contrasts of character as are pecu- 
liarly the forte of the author. We heartily 
recommend it to our readers as not only in- 
teresting, but as a very successful study of 
French society. As a translation it is ex- 
cellent. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 75 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 


The Century, for October, contains two 
new portraits of ex-President Lincoln, as 
the trontispiece, engraved by Cole from an 
ainbroty pe taken two days after Lincoln's 
nomination, and a reproduction of a photo- 

raph made just before his death. A paper 
By Frank B. Carpenter, How Lincoln was 
Nominated, contains many bitherto unpub- 
lished facts. The nuinber has also six 
richly illustrated papers, Life in a Mexican 
Street, The Corcoran Gallery of Art, A 
Georgia Corn-Shucking, Hand-work in 
Public Schools, The Gibraltar of America 

Quebec,) also The Negotiations for the 

belisk, and The Growth of the United 
States, by (ten. Francis A. Walker, Super- 
intendent of the last census. There are 
besides a number of good stories and poems 
and the departments are complete and in- 
teresting. Price, 35 cents, $4 a year. The 
Century Co., New York. 


The Magazine of Art, for September, is 
a splendid number. The following arti- 
cles,all more or less beautifully illustrated, 
are worthy of special mention: The Heir 
Presumptive, Teucer, the Normantop Ho- 
yarth; Some Original Ceramists, An oe 
Air Painter, After the Herring, ‘Labor- 
euius,”’ The Gargoyle in Architecture, Art 
in the Garden, Rabelais, New Facts on 
Landscape, The Ambras Collection, The 
Orphans ot Katwijk, and others. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co., New York. 35 cents 
per number. 

Lappincott's Magazine, for October, hasa 
very interenting table of contents. In the 
openin illustrated article, Norfolk,Old and 
New Charles Burr Todd tells how this city, 
“evidently intended by nature for a great 
commercial centre,’’ is at last inning to 

rofit by the advantages of its position. My 
feosape from the Floods, by Annie Porter, 
gives a vivid description of the overflow of 
the Mississippi river last spring. Bark 
Canoeing in Canada, an illustrated paper 
by “Kanuck,”’ and Camping on the Lower 
Wabash, by H. M. Catherwood, are suffi- 
ciently described by their titles. My Col- 
lege Chums,by Henry A. Beers,gives some 
capital anecdotes. In the way of fiction 
there is a further installment of the lively 
and well-constructed serial, Fairy Gold,and 
the full complement of short stories. There 
are some very good things in the Monthly 
' Gossip, and the whole nuinber is eminently 
readable, and among the best of the year. 

As usual, Arthur's Home Magazine, for 
Octover, is tull of valuable reac mig The 
| general literary matter is worthy all praise, 

But the various departinents are of a charac- 
ter that should make it more than welcome 











in the bousehold. T. S. Arthur & Son, 
Publishers, 227 south Sixth street, Phila 
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premium picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,** at han, 
| and think itvery beautiful. Lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown It to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- | 
miuimn they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that les in inv power to increase your sul- 
eription lis: or ne 
Vi t Pleasan August 21 82 
ver g vet 
ture ree ing the Bride, was duly ed. and 
am mvure than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
ve ¥. 
sormest picture | ever on @. L. 


Clinton, la., August 80, ‘82. 
EAiter Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presentiog the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. | cannet tnd lan- 
guage to express ny thanks to »uu for the beautiful 
premium. I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soun. 
- M.C. 





Stratford, August 24, ‘82. 
FAitor Saturday Evening l’ost--! received the beau- 
tiful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride,’ in due timc, 
and am very much picased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subscribers. Ww. M 





Port Oxford, Oregon, August 29, 82, 
FAitor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Iresenting 


the Bride, *’ im due thine, an: all who have seen It are | 


delighted with it. You may look for some subsecrib- 
ers from me shortly, as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

Jd. WLC, 


Missentowa, D. C., August 12, "82. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,** received. It is beautiful, and | am very 
much pleased with it. All whe have seen the picture 
think it is just superb. Expectto get you numerous 


subscribers in a few days. 
K. L.O'N, 





Oquawka, Ill, August 22, ‘82. 
EAéitor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,** has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, Indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me tn voting it beautiful. Will send you 


some subscribers soon. 
H.R. C, 





Chehalis, Wash. Ter., August 18, ‘82. 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘'l’resent- 
ing the Bride,’* and was surprised at ite marvelous 
beauty. Lam well pleased with it. IL have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ore sow. 





Pearsal, Tex., August 12, '82. 
FAitors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 


mium I ever saw. 
o. 8,9. 





Chattanooga, August 17, "82. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yea- 
terday all sound, andam very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered hy 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 


subscribers. Am quite proud of It. 
WwW. E.R. 





Verndale, Minn., August 12, "82. 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘lre- 
senting the Bride,’ and think it very beautiful, Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
is admired by everybody. y «? 





Jamestown, Ind., August 13, °82. 
Kditor Post—I received my premiuin last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription list, and I think I can 
get a great many subscribers for you, . PD 





Peconic, La., August 18, ‘82. 
Editor Post—The premiam picture, ‘*Presenting the 
Bride*’ recetved, and | consider it grand. I have 
shown it to several of my friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it beautiful, 
0, GP. 





Berlinton, Ind., August 16, 82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post-—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Preseuting the Bride, ** 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. I willsee what ican do for you in 
the way of new subscrivers, 


G. WH. 





Makand, Pa., August 17, '82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.** It far surpasses iny must san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Wil get some 


subscribers for you. t 





York, Pa., August 14, "82. 
E/litor Post— ‘Presenting the Bride’* was delivered 
to me yesterday, and aim highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends, 
J. W.S. 





Leesburgh, Kans., August 12, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Fvening Post —-Paper and premium 





| Diseases of the Digestive 





received, Tur Postis a splendid Iiterary Journal, | 


And the picture is very handsome, Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 


considers it grand. 
da. oe. 


Coluinbiaville, Mich, August 12, 82. 
FAitor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Brice, ** ts indeed a beautiful giftef art, and cannot 

{e:1 to please the ost fastidious. Many enagte. - 





Belvidere, Pa., August 18, ‘#2. 


* Editeur Saturday Eventug Post—Your magnificent 
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RADWAY'S READY REEF. 


. 
’ 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEYT MEDICINE FUR 
FAMILY USE IN THK WORLD. 


ja from one to twenty minutes never falls 
AIN with one 

how 
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New 
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the Longe, Sure Thruat, 
tion of Heart, yeterion, 
Lo age eadache, 
matiom, Hilla, =. 1 
Bru 4 Colda, 
in Chest, or in, are instantiy reliew 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 
FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is uot a remedial agent in the world that wilt 


cure Fever a . all 
sam derice Fyn Yelaw antctone rer atied 
aww a *a Piiva) so quick as P \pwar’s 
It will in a few momenta, when taken 
direc cure Cram Spasme, 
eartbarn, Mick H 
Marrhaea, Dysentery, Colle, Wind in the 
all Internal Pains, 
Travelers shoald always carry a bottle of RADWaAY*# 
READY RELIEF with them. A few drops in water will 


prevens sickness or pains from change of water. Itie 
tter than French brandy or bitters as a stimulant. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RapwaYy's READY RELIEF te the only remedial 
agent lt rogue that will instantly pain. 
Cents per 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 

FOR THE CURK OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OK SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 


Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Benes, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS, 


Chronic Kheumatiam, Serofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A Syphi- 
litle Com phetate, tous ing of tho La ire 
Water Brash, Tic Doloreux, White Swell ue 
mors, Uleera, Skin and Hip Disensen, Mercurial 
eases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, salt Rheum, 
Bronchitis, Consumption. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarraparilian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents In the cure of Chronte onan, 
Constitutional and Skin Direuses, but it ts the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Compiaints 


Urinury and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water ts thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
eggs, or threads like white siik, or there is a 
dark, FT eeanmearenes and white bonv-dust 
pe and bt anny t — as Eome Derning gene i 
when passing water, a nin 

Hold by druggists. 


and along the loins. rinetples of 


One bottle contains more of the active p 
or ax 
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medicines than any other tion, 
Teaspoonful Doses, while uire five 
times as much, 


SS 
Perfeet Purgative, Seothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 

A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 
Perfectly pa wey ele mr! ge wweet 

FMIABWAT'RTILLE for the cure of all dleorders of 

the Stomach, Liver, Bowela, anew Bladder, Ner- 

vous Dine Headache, Constipa Costivenesa, 

Indigestion, Dyspe Biliousness, Fever, infam- 


i 
i my of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, con 





| no mercury, minerals or deleterious drags. 


Ba Oeerve the mowing symptoms resuiting from 
y 


rgans: vege — iy 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Hlood inthe Head, hela. 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disg ot 
Food, Fulnese or Weight in the stomach, Kur Bree: 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, ¢ ing 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying postare, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webe before the ht 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 
iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Fyea, Pain in 
» Bide, Chest, Limba, and Hudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-nained «disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


SOLD BY DERUGGISTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to BADWAY 4 €0., Ne. 38 
Warren Street, New York. 


Sa information worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn. RADWAY'S Old established K. KR. K. Rem rpies 
than the base and worthless tmitationsof them, as 
there are False Hesolventa, Hellefs and Pille. Be 
sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the name 
‘*‘Hadway'* is om what you buy, 


Lowest prices ever known 

ides. 4 Revolvers. 
& etv 

at greatly reduced price. 
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ogue, 1 
P. POWELL £808 238 Main Gtreet, CINCINNATI, O 


00 YOUROWN PRINTING 


outfits from $8 to $508 
Over 2.000 styles of type. Catalogue and 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 
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bud, and promised soon show a wealth of | 


Indeed, he became quite a village dog; 


is closed.” 
Grimalkin had now jumped upon a table, 


| and animals, they take in any tood d v- 


wloom. | be would go errands for any one, and al- a ed in the water. 

Now, not only Widow Webber herself, ways wentto tie right) shop with his | and was examining — the hamper from | Sea-urchins have a cirele of teeth, point. 
but the whole village, was on tiptoe to find bask et. above. 9 » ates: “ted fidte Ing toward the centre of the mouth like the 
out who the two strangers were, and what Every morning, with a penny in his ‘There is no string,” said she; “the spokes of a wheel. 


could poss bly be their reason for coming to 
such a little outlving place—fiteen tiles, 
mind you, froin the nearest railway town. 
It appeared they were uot Likely soon to be 
satisfied, for the huinan stranger—tho other 
was bis beautifal Newfoundland retriever, 
Sindbad—siinply took the widow's best 
room for three months, and in less than a 
week he seerned t) have settled down as 
entirely in the place as though he had been 
born there, and had never been out of it. 
The most curious partof the business was 
that he never told his naine, and he never 


mouth, he went trotting away to the car- 
rier’s and bought a paper for his master ; 
after that he was free to romp and play all 


the livelong day with the children on the | 


beach. ) 

It might be said of Sindbad as Professor 
Wilson said of his beautiful dog — 

“Notachild of three years old and up 
wards in the neighborhood, that had not 
hung by bis inane and played with his paws 
and been affectionately worried by Liu on 
the flowery greeusward.” 

Another winter went by quite as cheerilyv 


pressed down, and 'f one could, get one’s 
paw just alittie wav in soasto raise it the 
very least, it would soon be opened.” 

As the eats were very ingenious cats,after 
some consultation they deerded that this 
night be done, and in spite of several un- 
successtul attemptsthey managed to start | 
the lid on one side, 

Having done this they found to their sur- 
prise that the ininates of the basket were 
not unwilling to help them, and a number 
of black claws protruded themselves. 

“Dear me!’ said Grimalkin; ‘‘black lob- 





The higher sbell-fish, such as snails, have 


'a long tongue coiled up, sometimes longer 


than the whole animal, and on it are rows 
of curiously shaped teeth, inadeof “silica,” 
which is the same thing as quarta 

A large slug has sixteen rows of teeth, 
and one tne Ja and eighty in each row, 
making nearly three thousand. 

Such tungues are like long files or 
rasps. 

It would be hard for asnalil-doctor to fin:' 
the particular tooth that aches. 

Crabs and lobsters, besides the horny 


On even received a letter or a visitor. | as the last, and the stranger was by this sters! 1 thought fol.sters were red.’ teeth on several pairs of jaws, use ao nutr- 
ud He walked about much out of doors, and | time as inuch a favorite as his dog. “Not until they arc boiled.” ; ber of their many legs as jawa, and tien 
Seg over the hills, and he hired a boat bv the The villagers had found out now that he “1 did not Know that,’ returned Grimal- | are called foot-jaws. 
Ry month, and used to go long cruises ainong | was not by any means 4 rich man,although | kin. : | lf a boy were as plentifully supplied 
“y*, the rocks, at titnes not returning until san | he had enough to live on; but they liked | “Ah, one ot them has got out already; | with mouth-parts as that, to say pothing ot 
* was set, and the bright stars twinkling in | hiin none the jess for that. | PL begin with him,” said she. many claws, what havoc he would iwnake m 
the sky. But what a deal of good even the very And down jumped Grimalkin, but in 80] an orchard! - 
' He sketched a great deal, too—imade _pic- poorest of us can do in this world ifweonly doing she struck against the basket, which The twelve legs of a horse-shoe crab have 
_ 4 tures, the pilehard fishermen called it. try! tilted over, and the lobsters were soon | rows of teeth all along the thigh. He gould, 
; Was he an artist ? The Easter moon was full, and even on | sprawling on the ground, | at once eat twelve pieces of pie, perhaps. 
oF ore Perhaps. the wane, for it did not, atthe time IT oreter | Whatafeast! + ; Certain insects, such as the grasshopper 
5 The “yentelinan,’'as he was alwayscalled | to, rise till late in the ee _ ‘Phe cats eyed their prey with intense sat- ——e and some beetles, have a gizzard 
, bad a kind word and a pleasant sinile for A gale had been blowing all day, the sea isfaction. with horny teeth growing in it. 
ae every one, and bis dog Sindbad was a uni- was mountains high, for the wind roared Such a treat did not often offer itself, and But most insects have to depend on a. 
y. versal favorite with the village children. | wildly from off the broad Atlantic. _they must make the most of the oppor- | good assortinent of kniv neadiea,breshes, 
oo Nor had honest Sindbad been longin estab- | One hundred years ago, if the truth must | tunity, especially as time was going fast, | combs and tubes, with which their mouths 
nm lishing friendly relations with the little) betold, the villagers of Penellan would and the old cloek showed that it was not far! are furnished. 
off the hour when the fisherman and his Coming to fish, you will find that the 





ones, either. | have welcomed such a gale ; it uught bring 


He had walked down to the beach on the 
very day after his arnival, where some of 
them were plaving, and at once made ac- 
quaintance with ther. 

“My master is busy painting,’ he seemed 
to say, “and IT haven't much to do; let us 
have a game of splash-dash. 

“You shall throw that piece of stick as far 
as ever you can into the sea, and watch how 
quickly Tl) bring it out again. 

“Bow, wow, wow! Come on." 

The little ones accepted the challenge,and 
© the ice was broken, and every day all the 
summer that great black dog might have 
been seen playing with the children on the 
beach. 

How they laughed to see hitn yo splashing 
in! 

And the wilder the sea, and the bigger 
the waves, the more the dag seemed vw en- 


then, wealth. 

They had been wreckers. 

Every one was about retiring tor rest, 
when boom! boom! from out of the dark- 
ness seaward caine the roar of a minute 
gun. 

Some great ship was on the rocks not far 
oft. 

Boom! 
given. 


and no assistance coull be 


There was no rocket, no lifeboat, and no | 


ordinary boat could live in that sea. 

Boom! 

Everybody was down on the beach, and 
ere lony the great red moon rose and show- 
ed, as had been expected, the dark hull of 


| a Ship fast onthe rocks, with her masts gone 


bv the board, and the sea making a clean 
| breach over her. 


| The villagers were brave; they atteunpted 


family would be rising. 

Mul? was looking round to choose the | 
tinest lobster, when suddenly a_ piercing 
sbriek froin Grimalkin startled her, and she 
hastily turned round, 

But in another second she herself gave a 
dreadful how], for she was conscious of a 
sharp and sudden pain. 

Yes; there they were,each with a lobster 
hanging to it, and pinching as if their tails 
were made of iron, and what was more, by 
no effort that they made could they get rid 
of the enemy. 

They dashed against the wall, but all in 
vain—nothing would disengage them, and 
the pain made them cry out so loudly that 
they attracted the attention of the fisher- 
nan and his wite. 

“Oh, dear! ob, dear! Sarah, do come 
here! such asight! its the cats and the 








inost of them have teeth growing anywhere 
inside the mouth; these are shar and point- 
ed backward, like those of aneken and are 
usetul in holding and swallowing, more 
than cutting. 

Conmnon snakes have rows of these ever 
growing and turning upward as the outer 
ones are worn off. 

Some sharks bave a pavement of teeth, 
like cobble-stones,to break and grind clame 
and oysters, 

In the highest class ot animals,the differ- 
ences in teeth are very curious, 

ln general, the front teeth are chisels for 
cutting; the “eye-teeth,’”” when | as ip 
the lion, are like claws for holding; and 
the other teeth are either shears for cutting 
flesh, as in the lion, dog, cat, or millstenes 
tor grinding grass, corn,etc., as In the horse 
and cow. 


, joy the fun, and the more cid they. to launch « boat. lobsters! ho, ho, hol’ The top of an elephant’s grinders looks 
» ing so quiet and neighborly, it might | It was staved, and dashed back on the — The fisherman's wife nastily made her | much like the rough surface of a millstone; 
‘ ‘ have been thought that the gentleman beach. way downstairs, and there she saw her two | and animals with grinding teeth can move 
: would have been as much a favorite with | «Come to the point, men," eried the , Cts, each with alobster fastened to its their jaws round and round, like.a mall, as 
’ : the grown-up people as Sindbad was with | stranger. tail. 7 - . you may have notuced in a cow. 
Bi the young folk. ; | ©T will send Sindbad with a line.’ “Serves them right suid the fisherman, The elephan'ts tusks are his upper front 
nF Alas! forthe charity of this world, he | The point was a rocky promontory almost “for being such thieves. teeth. ; 
‘< ’ was not 80 at first. ; | to windward of the stranded vessel, Mut? and Grimalkin mewed piteously. Those of a walrus are the eye-teeth, and 
rey Where, they wondered, did he come | The marinerson board saw the fire lighted As soon as the fisnerinan could stop his | are used not only in fighting, but also to 
Fg from? : ; _ | there, and they saw that preparations of /#ughter he extricated the two cats, who | help elitnb on the ice or rusk: 
Why didn't he give bis name, and tell his) yome kind were being made to save them, | rushed wildly off. | <An elephant not now living had the lower 
e story . ; | and at last they discerned some dark object “We were regularly taken in,” said | tront teeth as tusks probably as pick-axes 
It couldn't possibly be all right, they felt | rising and falling on the waves, but stead: | Muft. for digging up roots. 
Py sure of that. ly approaching them. “Ah, returned Griuwalkin, “let it teach The gnawin animals— squirrels, rata, 
. But when the summer wore away, and | ~[t was Sindbad; the piece of wood he Us to be wiser, and not believe that all is | mice rabbits—have their front teeth soft on 
winter came round, and those policemen, | pore in his mouth had attaehed to it. a thin geld that glitters.” the side toward the mouth, and hard on the 
tf whoin they fully expected to one day take | jine, —i- © <p outside, sothat gnawin wears away the 
, the gentleman away, never caine and when For along tiine—it seeined ages to those CHARMED BY A SNaKE.—A lady reader soft side and etna the © aii sharp. 
the gentleman seemed more a tixture than poor sailors—the dog struggled on and on writing froin Graniteville, Nevada county, And the tooth is always growing. 
ever, they began to soften down, and | towards them. ' Cal., relates an ineident of a little child If not used enough, it would becoine too 
treat hia a8 quite one of Lhennse! ves. | And now he 1s alongside. having been charmed by a= rattlesnake: long, and the animal ‘could not get its own 
Sindbad had been one of them fora very | iood dog!" they ery, and asailorislow. “On Saturday last 1 was working in my | proper tood 
long time, ever since he had pulled the | cred to eateh the morsel of wood, , kitchen, when [ was startled by a loud In meseume inay be seen skulls in which 
4 baker's little Polly of the sea when she feil He does so, and tries hard to catch the “mean: from my little boy, 4 vears old. On these teeth have grown very long curved 
‘ overa reck, and would assuredly have | doy as well. asking the cause he sad: “Oh, mamma, a} over, and pie the forehead. ’ 
= been drowned except for the gallant dog's But Sindbad has now done his duty, and = gy Snake; a great! iz snake!’ I rushed ' 





timely aid. 
There were only two houses in the 
village at which the stranger visited. 
Ove of these was the clergvinan’s, the 
ather that of the village school-master. 
Whether or not the former was honored 
with the gentleman's secret, } cannot sc. 
If he were, he kept it, and no one ever 
dared to tike tue liberty of asking him. 
But the villagers besitated net to inquire 
of the teacher if he kuew, or if he had been 
told tue stranger's storv; and afier tev had 
inquired they were just as wise as before. 
So they were content at last to take the 
ventieman just as they bad hiin. 
“Honeerts!’ cried Widow Webber one 
‘vening, in reply to a remark made by the 
4.aager. 


little | 


prepares to swiin back. 

Poor faithful, foolish fellow! if he had 
but allowed the seato carry him towards 
the distant beach. 

But no; he must battle against it with the 
tirelight «8 his beacon. 

And in battling he died. 

That is ny story. 

But communication was effected by Sind- 
bud betwixt the ship and the shore, and al! 
on bourd were landed safely. 

Need I tell of the grief of that dog’s mas- 
ter? 

Need I speak of the sorrow of 
lagers? 

No; but if you go to Penetlan,if you in 
quire about Sindbad, children even yet will 
show you his grave, 


the vil 


| 24 Nonths old, gazing as it fascinat 
, @iarge ratilesnake, which 


for the door, and Tagine my feelings 
when, alinost paralyzed with borror,I could 
only gaze on the awfu! sizht that met mv 
eves. ‘Ten feet from nie, and on the door- 
Step of the woodshed, stood my baby boy, 
upon 
was coiled in 
front of him about two feet away and was | 
gently moving its head back and forth,look. | 
ing at the child with eyes like flame. My 
screains frightened it, and ny daughter, [2 
years of age, ran past ine and caught her 
littie brother out of the way, when the rep- 
tile yvlided swiftly away. My screains 
brought ny husband and a teamster to the 
Spot, they being but a short distance off,un- 
loading quartz atthe mill. They soon killed 





The rats and mice must gnaw or die. 
So do not blaine them for that,even when 
you kill them or drive them away. 
er Bhi ig EG a F 
A GIRL who sets out to look ul ina 
hainmock has as much work on band as tbe 
man who tries to be languid with a saw-log 


; following him down a hill. 


—--——- «© ~<_ --- - { 

A Boon and a Blessing Beyond Price. ’ 

If Compound Oxygen never effected 
radical cure of any disease, but only re 
tarded its progress, and made the invalid- 
life more easeful—gave refreshing sleep © 
the sleepless, a new sense of vinalit y to phe 
weak and nervous, treedom from pain 
those who suffer, bringing sunshine and 


2 : , inagreen nook near the snake, but not until e > . Lofts : bea 
mn? a Why sir, concerts in our little village! beach here the cri 4 ori wes laiter a contest in | cheerfulness intw sick rooins—it would it 
- iad W boever wiil sing? the beach, where the criinson sea-flowers bieh the snake fought well. He was near- | boon and blessing beyond price. That 
! e ing bad ons ae ay , . A 
rs : tien sania mies toh dnarm, bin tient . et long, an i had ten ratties and «| does all this and more, we have the gre 
be: ’ f with a quiet siniie and asked the widow to ad vider Sak will point you i ~ the child cried bitterly for nalf | ful acknowledgement of thousands as 

z= : ‘ ; 7 renticiman Ss grave in the ol ‘-hurch- an go see the ‘pretty saak.’ . 
ake a seat near the fire, and he would teil 6 - name . le ‘pretty saak,’ as he have come under our treatment. 





ser ai. about it. 

W ith, nonest Sindvad asleep on the hearth. 
rug. 1nd pussy singi beside him, and the 
kettle singing too, and a bright fire im the 


yard 
lie dul not very long survive Sindbad. 


who showed itto me only two summers 
ago, when | was there, said 


| ble situation,” 


| shown the dead body of 
The zrey-bearded old plichard tisherman | 


called it. and would not be pacified until 
the horrid thing. 
1 was completely unnerved from fright,and | 
I do not think Ushall ever fopyet that terrf | 


Treatise on Compound Oxygen, ts nature. 
action, and meee oy with reports of cases 
aid injé. intppnation.. sent free. _DR® 
Stagkry & WaLen, 1109 Girard Phila 


| delphia, a 
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THE BEST WAY. 


7-_—___ 
BY RITA. 





When the shadows cross the sunshine, 
And Mke sudden summer showers, 

Tears o’erfiow the eyes you dreamed of, 
In a vanished summer's hours, 

Then call back the ban sunshine, 
Listen ! let mé Whisper this— 

Go and tell her that you love her, 
And go tell it with a kiss. 


Havc some angry words been spoken ? 
Think what sad and bitter fate 
Comes to hearts who vainly sorrowed 
Over harsh words when too tate. 
Loving words will cost you little ; 
Put your stubbore pride away— 
Be the frat to ask forgiveness 
For the words that mar the day. 


When the cares of life are many, 
And its burden heavy grown, 
Let your words be kind oves only, 
And may frowns be all unknown. 
Grudge notoving word, my brother, 
As adown the world you go, 
To the one who journeys with you, 
If you love her, tell her so. 
LL A a 


COMPANY MANNERS. 





that in every dialogue between two per. 
sons, there were in reality six present—two 
as they were each as he believed hiinseif to 
be, and each as he appeared to the other. It 
would not be difficult to add two more, and 
to say that there were present each as he 
desired to represent himself to his neigh- 
bor. 

For there is nothing more certain than 
that every word and action of our lives, ex- 
cept in those moments of passionate emotion 
which annibilate self-consciousness, mo- 
ments which do not occur more than once 
or twice in an ordinary life-time, are regu- 
lated by the effect to be produced on those 
around us. 

And this by no means implies that it is a 
universal or even a very general wish to 
make oneself agreeable. 

A man 'inay delight in showing his con- 
tempt for his surroundings, he nay be ab- 
solutely indifferent to the pain which he 
inflicts, but he will never lose sight of the 
effect he is producing, though he inay fully 
believe that he has done so. 

For instance, while men who delight in 
making theimnselves disagreeable, are as 
plentiful as blackberries, those who volun- 
tarily and consciously make themselves 
ridiculous as rare as four leaved shamrocks. 
The misfortune is that our perceptions are 
so dull and defective that there is often a 
ludicrous discrepancy between the effect we 
produce and that which we believe our- 
selves to be producing. 

We would none of us be ridiculous if we 
could help it, but it is to be feared that few 
of us have altogether escaped the ridicule 
of our friends, even in what we regard as 
our most impressive moments. 

It is this inability to form a just concep- 
tion of what is pleasing to others which is 
cause of half the ill-breeding in the wide 
world. 

Good manners do not consist in obedience 
wo any set of rules, and the absolute useless- 
ness of inanuuls of etiquette in forming 
even their rudiments is due to the fact 
that their very essence is adaptability. 
What we call ‘company manners” suggests 
an unpleasant vision of athin veneer of 
conventional politeness, through which 
ignorance anc vulgarity are very plainly 
visible. 

The reason of this, however, is not that 
there is any innate impropriety in modify- 
ing one’s bebavior in accordance with one’s 
surroundings, but that, unfortunately, the 
assumption of ceremonious courtesy is with 
many people so rare an effort that it has all 
the awkward stiffness of an tnfrequent and 
unfamiliar iinpersunation. 

The general notion that a perfectly polite 
person is exactly the same in all companies 
is not tenable for a moment, as there are 
actions which would be the height of ill- 
breeding in one place, and the very essence 
of courtesy in another. Indeed the differ- 
ence between good manners and ‘“‘company 
manners"’ is that the dne is the natural ex- 
presaion of ordinary courtegy, self-control 
and knowledge of the world, while the other 
is an effort made for sume temporary pur- 
pose, or to bring one’s self into harmony 
with unusually difficult surroundings. 
Extra pains taken for this purpose is highly 
commendable in principal; but those who 
make the effort rarely are apt todo it awk- 
wardiy, and go have broughtthe endeavour 
itself into disrepute. 

{n one of Mrs. Gaskell’s most charining 
stories there is an old lady who is a typical 
u.ember of thé ancienne nobdlesse, aristo- 
cratic, refined, and fastidious to 
tremest point. 

Her perfect manners are founded on the 
truest nobility of nature ; and it happens, in 


|» was a saying of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 








throw away the little which sou have 


the ex- | 


sion somewhat to relax her fastidious ex- 
clusiveness,and to adwit, as evening guests, 
& worthy couple whose birth and breeding | 
are not equal w their wnerit.. On tea being | 
banded round, one of these guesisywhe has | 
never before partaken of the meal, except 
when seated at a solid table, is embarrassed 
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News ‘Notes. 





Goodness ts beadty th le Vest estate. 
Choosep wif rather, Wy<your ear than 


your eye, 


‘ b t 
by having to hold her cup, and having,-Yedta at vier ei Be 7 he 


farther ho plate tor ber bread aud butter, 


she spreads a large handkerchiet over her 


lap to catch the falling crumbs, 


The other better born, if not better bred 
visitors Litter among these] ves, but Lady 


Ludlow, the hostess, silenoes,them by Was 


drawing out her own handhercbief, and 
Spreading it upon her knee to prevent her | 
guest from diseovering that her action 1s the 
source ofthe mirth about her. It is sach | 
manners as Lady Ludiow's that Mr. Tenny- | 
som means when he calls them ‘not idle, | 
but the fruit of noble minds,” and he has 
given an exainple of such when Geraint, | 
the chival rdurs knight,saw his fair lady about | 
to lead away and grooin his horse. His in- | 
stinct was, of course, to prevent her, but on | 
her father’s explaining the case, we are told 
that 

Reverencing the custom of the house, 

Geraint, from utter courtesy, forbore. 

———_—_——<> - > __- 


lbrains of told, 





~ a ee - 


When you have nothing to say, say noth 
ing. 

Beware of him who hates the laugh of a | 
child. 

The eyes of other people are the eyes that 
ruin us. 

Immoderate assurance is perfect licen 
tiousness, ; oa 

Expense of time is the most costly of all 
expenses. 

Whoever conquers indolence can conquer 
most things. 

Pleasures come like oxen, and go away 
like post-horses. 

As a moth gnaws a garment,so doth envy 
consume aman. 

Your goodness must have some edge in 
it, else it is none. 

We finish by excusing our faults, but we 
always blush at our blunders. 

No man ever yet made a gift without 
hoping for some sort of equivalent return, 

It would be easier to endow a foo) with 
intellect than to persuade him that he had none, 


The worship of the Lord from charity 


can never differ, however exteruals may be changed. 


The path of duty is sometimes thorny; 
yet many a thorn do we escape by always walking in 
it. 

Married persons should be pre-eminently 
friends, and fidelity ts the great privilege of triend- 
ship. 

Though charity may tend to make your 
purse lighter ove day, yet it will make it heavier an- 
other. 

Conceit is to nature what paint is to beauty ; 
it is not only meediess, but finpairs what it would%im- 
prove. 

It is the admirer of himself, and not the 
admirer of virtue, who thinks himself superior to 
others. 

Deference is the most complicate, the 
most indirect, and most elegant of all compli- | 
ments, 

Weigh others as you would be weighed 
yourselves, and the scales would certalnly have a 
sinecure, 

Trust him little who praises all, him less 
who censures all, and bim least who is indifferent 
about all. 

He who spends all his life in sport, is like 
one who wears nothing but fringes, and eats nothing | 
but sauces, 

If a man speaks or acts with a pure 
thought, happiness follows like a shadow that never | 
leaves him. 

Human nature is so constituted that all 
pee and ali judge better in the affair- of others than 
in their own, 

No one will ever shine in conversation 
who thinks of saying fine things: to please, one must 
say many indifferent things. 

The more an idea is developed, the more 
concise becomes its expression; the more a tree Is 
pruned, the better uw its fruit. 

He who performs his duty in a station of 
great power must needs incur the utter enmity of 
many, and the high displeasure of more. 

Any personcan criticise good work It 
is easy to pick holes in other people’s work, but it te 
fat more profitable to do better wok yourself. 





There is no secret in the heart which our ! 


actions do not disclose. The most consummate hy po- 
crite cannot at all times conceal the workings of bis 
mind, 

How singular that we should be so slow 
to credit men for disinterestedness in private tuatters, 
as members of society; and sv ready ww eredit them 
for it, in public affairs, as patriots 

To gain the reputation of much talent, 
. The K 


Ww ae 


mat 


garrison which threw away the loaves upposed 
« tend Leal breast 
to be possessed of an Immense deal of bread 


Put 


inquire thetr 


Set about doing good to somebody 


on your hat and go and visit the 
wants, and administer unto thenr; seek out the des.- 
late and oppressed. It ie the vest.medicine for a beavy 


poor: 


the course. of the story, that she seep occa. | peart, 


| thterary woman ¥** 


———————— 


—— 


Oil paintings hung over the mantlepiece 
are aphid wremkie¢ with Ue leet.) «) 5 

‘Some women,’’ says a female critic,‘ 
| never ceCQwpige&! tr the tdattet gf ealor.*' 
who marry for physical character- 
xigriimtromidderatigng wi) fn@ @ happi- 


It was a Detroit girl who wanted to 
mat aed ‘soa to dave her gotden wedding hurry 


up the faster. 
A Wéfary woman : <fs° Mrs Brown a 
*Deggeqy She makes beauti- 

fu. pen- wipers 


Velvet will be much worn this fall and 
winter, and it will be good taste and economy to bay 
a good velvet costume. 


The bachelor has the’ misfortune that no 


one telis him hés faults wo his face, but this good for- 
tune the married man has. 


Who says the age of daring deeds has 
passed into the shades, when gman elopes with his 
mother-in-law,.as one did a few days ago? 


A Baltimore belle has married a police- 
man, His beat was in front of her house for over a 
year, and she noticed that he never snored. 


On a railroad train you can generally pick 
out all the married men who have their wives with 
them—they leave the femaics and go into the sinok- 
ing-car. 


French women have seven grades of 
mourning. The seventh, which Is for second cousina, 
also answers for bails and parties. It is a happy com- 
bination, 


It is said that the Empress of Germany 
has for many years given a great deal of her thine to 
the study and improvement of people's stoves and 
kitchens, 

The great secret of the marriage relation 
isto learn to bear with each other's failings, not to 
be blind to them—that is either au impossibility, or it 
in a folly, 


Signorina de Labruyere, danseuse, now 
in Loudon, ts very Deantiful. An Italian paper says 
that she is an Oriental dream, and that her little toes 
are iike iron, 


A New Haven lady refuses to permit her 
daughter to go away ona visit. Last time she visited 
she cane howe and (osisted upon eating with her fork, 
and baving ap extra plate for her pie. 


Next to how totrim an old bopnet to 
make it look entirely new, what bothers the girls of 
the present day is how courtships were conducted in 
the days when there was no ice-cream, 


A bonfire was made of the finery trom 
the wardrobe of a woman who had become a convert 
to Free Methodism, in Tennesse, and an enthusiastic 
meeting of prayer and praise was held round the 
flames, 


Gail Hamilton says: “A woman may 
have been originally one step In advance of man, but 
he very soon caught up with her, and has never since 
sufiered himself to Jabor under similar disadvan- 
tages.*’ 

They have a woman out in Mathews 
township, N. C., who gives @ mnusenlar demonstration 
of women's rights, Sbe has setup in the blacksmith 
and wheelwright business, herself wiclding the ham- 
mer, ete. ? 

We think we go in for pretty costly trous 
seaux, but they are nothing compared with those pro- 
vided among Parisian swells of the last century. That 
ot Mile, de Matignon, who in 1776 married the Baron 
de Moutmorency, cost $125,000, 


lt is a very singular fact that married la- 


hes®. 


| hes always find fault with their husbands when they 


fee! gallant and cavaller-like to other men's wives, 
They think it is eminently proper, however, for other 
people's husbands to do the agreeable to them- 
selves. 

A great deal of decorative color is now 
fashionable for bed-coverings. Silk covers of embrot- 
dery or of rich damasks are used over the entire bed, 
If a white spread is preferred, itis brightened by o 


scarf drapery of dark brocade thrown across the frout 


of the bed, 
San Francisco has three women lawyers, 


| and an old man who wasod a jary inacase in which 


one of them appeared, got upas she was about to 
begin ber argument, and asked the judge if he 
wouldn’t kindly chloroform bin until she had fin- 
ished, Tle sald a talking wotnan reminded him pain- 
fully of his dead wife, 


“You ought to live on bread and water, if 
your husband Is not able to give you any more!"* said 
a maiden aunttoa young girlin the presence of the 
mau she wasabouttomarry. ‘‘l am worth my board 
and clotheg to anybody,’ replied the girl, ‘‘and if 

| Joe thinks he can‘tafford them of good quality, I 
know plenty whecaa.*’ doe thought be could, and 


| promised to do so through Iife 


Bad for the business: ‘‘Mamma, dear,’’ 
aaid a New Haven girl, justinthe flush of early wo- 
| manhood, ‘i have something totell you, George has 
proposed, and I have accepted.'’ ‘‘My child, I can- 
not think of you thus d'sgracing yourself, George is 
not asuitable mateh for you. Besides this would 
| make him as one of the family, and he would pay no 
wore board.'' Thus will be seen the lucow patibility 
of a bearding-house girl fallimg in love with one of 
the boarders. 


As the infart begins to discriminate be- 
tween the objects around, it soon discovers one coun- 
tenance that ever smiles upon it with peculiar benig- 


nity When it wakes from its shep there Is one 

watchful form ever bent over ite racdle if startled 
mpe unhappy dream, & guardia ange acemes | 

r ready to sootie its fears if slnister- 

g spirit brings it warmth: if hungry ¢ feeds t*: Uf 

happy, she caressrs it in joy or sorrow in Weal or 

woe, itisthe first object of her thoughts. Her 


presence is heaven, The mother is the Deity of ina- 


| fancy, 





‘Andrews, Ind., has = brass band do 
posed of fourteen young ladies. 
Dilleville is interested in an egg : 
bling a plum, with the stem attached, i 
‘“‘Newly-invented curses to armies,’ is 


what General Wolseley calls 
po seley calle wewspaper ae 

For those who use both eyes in shooting, 
an English gentleman bas iavented a two-eyed sight- 
piece. ; 

A ‘‘foliage excursion’’ is to be given the 
poor children of New Haven, Conn., 6 cotigle 
weeks, ’ 

A Louisville, Ky., man is reported’ to 
be at the point of death from the bite of # meos- 
quite, 

In Floyd county, Tenn., recently, four 
brothers, named Bureett, four elstera, named 
Heary. 

A Washington nurse girl bitew'all the 
bables entrusted tu her, and she cant get steady em- 
ployment. porte. 

The Czar has again taken counsel, of his 
fears, and postponed his curcnation nut sese time 
mext year. ai eon 

A market has been found for the silver 
dollars at last. Louisiana wants 120, 0008 week tu pay 
the fleld hands. ' 

wae 


Two Boston boys bumped heads 
bly that one died the next day, and tha 
marie dangerously ill, ' 

The rope with which a Kansas murderer 
was hanged has been woven into book-marks and 
given to the convicting jury as keepsakes. 


A citizen of Cincinnati bas discovéred 
that a smafM quantity of Limburger cheese taken to 
bed with him at night effectually keeps the mosquitoes 
away. 


_ Mr. John Carrington, of Gananoque, 
Canada, recently visited his sister in Gounverucur, 
this State, it being their Grst meeting in forty-eight 
years. 


A peanut vendor in Atlanta City is worth 
$4, 000; a pewsboy in Denver can show $0,000; and a 
bootblack in Baltimore claims to be worth over 
$39, 000, 

Prof. Storer, a blind musician of North 
Adams, Mass., has been appointed teacher In the 
Royal College for the Blind in Loudon, and goes soon 
to his new position. 


At Greenville, N. C., the people let their 
hogsrun in the streets during wa.ermelon time, in 
order to dispose of the rinds, which would otherwise 
furnish a green and slippery pavement, 


A man who is about to die at Mishawaka, 
Ind., has obtained a solemn promise from his reia- 
tives to bury him seated in an easy chair, in a vault 
which shall then be hermetically sealed, 


A druggist in New Haven, Conn., was 
asked bya stranger to change a §2) bill, and oblig- 
ingly complied. After he had gone the druggist no- 
ticed that the bill was a 950 one, and that It was genu- 
ine. 


Nearly all the farmers in the districts 
traversed by the recent lowa cyclone have guarded 
against future joss of life, incase of such disasters, 
by digging pits near their houses for places of re- 
treat. 


There are no taxes in New Castle, Del., 
for the support of the local government and sehouls, 
William Penn having endowed the town with land 
which now rents for enough to pay all the municipal 
expenses, 


In and around a cave in the Green Moun- 
tains, of Virginia, abermit of tmmense size, and 
with long, snowy white hair and beard, hase lived for 
forty years. He is over 80 years of age, and will speak 
to no man, 


The estimated value of real and personal 
property in the United States in 14480 was §7%2, 905, 000, - 
006, against §24, 199,000,000 in 189), That is, the gain 
in twenty years has been $1,720,000 a day, oF meariy 
$1,40 a winute, 


There has been an unusual burglary at 
Streator, Ill, Some person or persons, not yet de- 
tected, broke open a window of a poor wiiow's resti- 
dence, and—deposited a sack of four, a ham, and 
other provisions, 


The United States sent to Great Britain 
last yeur two million more newspapers than were re- 
celved here from there—a gratifylug preof of the 
growth of Intelligence amoug the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. 


Patrick H. Whalen, of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., on arising at 6. Mone morning reecutly, found that 
he was totally blind. At noon his eyesight returned 
to him as mysteriously as it bad gone, and be could 
eee as weil as ever. 


Pat Conden, of Chicago, has the blood of 
six men on his hands, having killed his antagonist ta 
that number of fights. In some of these cases he act- 
ed in self-defense, aud in others he escaped with little 
or no punishment. 

A prosperous Michigan baby-carrringe 
factory had its origin tn the birth of Afteca babics in 
the town in thirteeu days. A carpenter got the Job 
of making cai riages for the whole number, and from 
that start the business grew. 


The richest man in Mexico is said to be 


| an Irisiman named Patrick Milmo, whoowns @ 0, - 


(00 acre farm, and is reputed to be worth §16,000, 000. 
When he went to Mexico he hadn'ta dollar, but got 
@ Start by a fortunate marriage. 


A valise being carried from the cars to 
the steamboat, in New Bedford, Mass., one day last 
week, suddenly burst into flame, a package of 
matches contained ta it having become ignited by the 
jarring. Some of the contents were saved, but the 
vallse was thrown overbvuard. 


William Young, aged ninety three, wona 
wrestiing match aad fae & mii ive minutes at au 
| nois fair it wecharged tha m otber wrestler 
was bribed, and the time-keeper for the race is alse 
accused of corruption, but all agree, including 


Young him«elf, that Young l@ a wodderfal old 


j man, 
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PORTAL MEIATORY. 





mE erie of oom munication dates ' 
trom dl Ge ae nem it with 


ordinary foot nemsengers, used by great 
k exclusively. 
lo the earliest dave a sort of systematic 
postal service exited for regal and patrician 
mience. 
In Roman empire, couriers on swift 
borses the iunperial 


ve. 
The first recorded riding post for any bat 


ea ee correspondence was estab- 
! in Persia,by Cyrus,five hundred and 


ninety-nine years before the Christian era. 
He divided 


correspondence 
line, and private communication | 
cane up through the mediam of trusted 
sla 


} 


_ 


his kingdom up int» postal | 


districta, and appointed innumerable mes — 


"These inemengers of Cyrus went 
continually, night and day, with great 


The superintendeney of the posts becaine 
an important office. 

Before he became the last Persian kiny, 
Darius held it. 


The firm public riding posts in Rome 
came in u Augustus, nearly six cen- 
turies later. 


But the Chinese had a pustal system away 
beck in the first ch r of their history. 

A queer point in Chinese postal bistory is 
that they bad laws providing tor the pun- 
ishment of writers of decoy letters and rob- 
bers of the mails. 

Chinese posts were called Jamba. 

Thev were located twenty-tive iniles apart 
and Marco Polo says they numbered ten 
thousand and employed twe hundred thou- 
tand horses in his day. 

These Chinese post houses were als) inns, 
at which sumptuous é6utertainment 

vided, if the Venetian traveler is wus be 
wlieved. 

The Peruvians and Amecs had a regular 
system of postal communication, evidently 
the outgrowth of ages of experience. 

Many specitneus of their hieroglyphic oor- 

nee exis in museutns. 


SOME OF THE 
CASES THAT 


DR.J.H. SCHENCK, 


OF PHILADELPAIA, 
HAS CURED OF 


CONSUMPTION 


AND OTHER SERIOUS 


DISEASES OF THE 
LUNCS 





MRS. SARAH LAWSON, 


OF NEW YORK CITY 
was attacked with Consemption in 144. She suffered 
with the lisease for several years, during which time 


"she used many cough remedies, and was attended by 


sata, pigeons were | 


= from the riding 
exciusively used in the Onent tor the con- 
veyance of correspondence. 


n fact, the practice continues there to 
this day. 


In Syria,Arabia and Egypt every Bashiw | 
| dence in the South, without benefit. By tite use of 


wenerally bas « basket{ul of thems with bim 
on his travels from the grand seraglio,where 
they are bred, and uses thein in cases of 
emergency te communicate with his 
frienda, 

There are records of dogs having been used 
tor ~," distence correspondence by the 
res of Northern Europe. 

in these days letters were generally in 
ioe form of rolls, round a stick, or, if a long 
jetter, round two sticks, beginning at each 
end and rolling them until they uset in the 
middle. 

Books of every size were called rolls. 

Our word volume imeans just the same 
thing tn its original signification. 

The roll, book or letter was commonly 
written on one side. , 

Letters then, as is the custom in the Fast 
at it, Were Sent in inmost cases without 
being sealed ; while those addressed to per- 
sons of distinction, were placed in a valu- 
ble purse or tag. which was tied, closed 


with clay or wax, anil so stamped with the | 


writer's signet. 

The Roman seriniuin or bookcase, a very 
costly cabinet. shows how these roils were 
preserved. They were put in lengthwise, 
and labeled on the vp. 


—— 


physiciass, but graduai.y grew worse. ip lel wa- 
examined by Dr. Schenck, and sown afler orgas us 
ing bis medicipes. She used them for a litte over 
two mouths sad was entireiy cured. She Gas eojoved 
good beaith ever since. 

Mrs. Lawson livesatNo Bi West itn Street. bro 
and see her 


A fuii accowat of ber case is given 1 Ur Sehenck’s 
book on Consumption, which is sent free to all appli 
cants. 


WM. H. BLAKE, 
Captain of the Steamer ‘John B. Maude,’ of the 
Memphis and &. Louis Packet Line, has used Dr. 
Schenck’s remedies in his family for years with great 
benefit. lo the Fall of 1871 he recommended them 
to Mr. Porter Leonard, who keeps tne iarge livery 
stabies at Cor. of Nioth aad Pine sis , St. Louis. Mr. 


Porter's son was suflcring with Cousumptiou a! the | 
tume. Me bad tried many remedies, as wel ass resi- | 


Dr. Schench’s medicines he was restored to perieci 
health. 


BENJAMIN TANNER, Esq., 








| eoutd pot tive until Spring” By the advice of 8 


| freed she ased Dr Schenck 6 medicines, and ber 
husband in bis gratitude says, -*‘Thaak Got "7 its ase 
her fe was saved. she ts now entirely wan. 

| Mr. White is the proprietor of the White House, 

| at Pekin, Lil. If you live near there cau: and see 


A FARMER, MR. AA RON ECKER, 
OF KNOX, N. Y., 

| was cured of Consumption by Dr. Schenck’s medi- 
cines. His was a case of great suffering. The phiegm 
from his :ungs woald cotlect to the bronchia. tubes to 
| such an extent that he was sometimes ‘mn danger of 
choking to death. He had vight sweats, severe cough, 
and often such pain in his sides and breast that it was 
almost impossible to lie down. His feet and -egs were 
| badly swotien. He is now 60 well thathe works on 
his farm. and enjoys etter bealto than be has in 
Cali on or write him, his address is Knox, 


years. 
Albany Co., N.Y. 


MR. JNO. G. NOTHACKER, 
OF SHELBY, OHIO, 

read the (leveiand Herald and saw that severai per- 

sons had been cared of Consumption by Wr Schenck's 
| medicines. He conciuded to try them, as he bad 

been soffennag with lung disease for some time. He 

says, ‘They were rather siow In their action at orst, 

bot after tak.og them for a coupie of weeks I saw that 

} sas getung better,”" He soon recovered his bealth 

and strength See Dr. Schenck 6 000k on Consump- 
tion, page i. 


MR. SANFORD CALDWELL, 
was rejected by the arin pli vewian in 1862 as unfit for 
service, who said that one of his lungs was entirely 
| gone. Hebadgivencp atl hope of recovery, when 
Mr. Jno. 3s. beasvn, who uves in lodianapvolis, advised 
bim to use Ur. Scheack’s medicines. 
very fast afler beginning their use, and was dually 


cured, His beaith has remained good ever since his 


He improved 


| recovery, pow over twenty years. Mr. Caldweii’s ad- 
dress is Connersville, Ind 

Mr. L. Rawls, druggist, of Connersville, certifies 
to the truth of Mr. Caldwell’s statement. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Mr T K. Salisbury, of svuth Killingly, was cured 
of Consumpuon in 1890. by the use of Dr. Schenck's 
medicines. 


Cc. W. EMERSON, 


OF NATICK. 


who Is a prominent bufider of Providence, R. I, was | 
| pecesgrily exposed tothe roughest of a rough cii- 


mate im attending to his building operations § ino 1573 
he contracted a heavy cold on his lungs, which soou 
settied in confirmed Cousumption. 
sidered hopeless. 


His Ase Ware con- 
He was persuaded to u~ Ly 


' Schenck's medicines by his friends, and afler using 


them fur several months was entirely cured. He has 
enjoyed good health ever since, and is now as heaitliy 
amano as you will find in Provitence. He is aiaas-~ 
pleased to see and taik with those who are suf rins 
as he has reason to believe that Dr. Schenck’s mesii- 
cines are a specific in lumg diseases. Mr Tanner re- 
sides at 136 Pearl Street. 


MR. BENJAMIN TIFFANY, 
OF BAY CITY, MICH. 


writes that his muiher, who formerly lived at Oswego 
N.Y., was cured of Consumptiva in the year 14 


| This is another case which the physicians pronounced 


Under the Stuarts a regular system of | 


posts was established, the benefits of which 
were to be shared by all who could find the 
ineans. 


The mails were carried in saddie-bags, 
and the carrier blew a ram's born to an- 
nounce his comings, probably the most 
pleasant melody that instrument ever gave 
mouth to. 

In 1632 regular day and night posts were 
established between London and Edin- 
burgh. 

Under Cromwe!! the English post was 
carefully watched, letters were opened, and 
people inerciless!y persecuted on inforina- 
tion thus acquire. 

The Restoration saw the establishment of 
the first penny pe in Lit, 

It is only thirty-four veurs ago since 
the first postage siainp was used in this 
country. 

Prior to 1847 postaye was charged by the 
nile, and the postinan received the price ot 
the letter on delivering it to the person to 
whou it was addressed. 


incurabiec. 


MR. JEREMIAH WINN, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
whose lungs were naturally weak, took a hearty cold 


| in February 1876. He soon had ali the prominent 


symptoms of Consumptiva As Consumption is 


| hereditary in Mr. Winn's family he was naturally 


anxious about his condition. He used Dr. Scheuck’s 
medicines until cured. His place of business is at u4 
Irving Street, Worcester, Maas. 
ILLINOIS. 
Mr. Peter Christopher, of Pawnee, Ii) .in his jeiter 


| to Dr. sebenck, dated June 2th, 73, says that he 
| took seventy-five botties of cod liver of! auong other 


disagreeable medicines. and all without benefit He 
had ali the symptoms of Consumption, bleeding froin 
the lungs, cough and night sweats. He says, **it is 


| without doubt that I owe my life to the use of vour 


, medicines. 


For instance, in 1790, a letter was carried | 


from Sevannab to New York for 36% cents, 
and frown Boston to New York for about 17 
cents. 

Between the two points last mentioned 
ails were carried on horseback, and the 
ime oceupled in going from one point w 
ube otber was thiree days in winter, and two 
days in samimer. 

n King James tine the rate of 
im Great Britain was two pence for a letter 


for a distance jess than eighty tuiles, four ‘ 


up to 140 niles, and six pence for any 
lager istance in Fngland,and eight pence 
to any place in Sexcan:t. 

Our stainps were imued on the Ist of July, 
1847, in denominations of 5 and lv cents 
only. 

In July, 1851, a new series was adopted, 
consisting of 1, 3, 5, 10, 12, 34, 30, and 9 
oon ta. 

These continued in use til! 1961, when 
another series of the sarne denomination as 
the foregoing, bat of different designs and 

was - 

The 2 cen: stainp was first used on the Ist 
pe ho , 1868, to accommodate the local rate 


| White, of Pekin, Ll 


; 


lam now well and hearty." 





This is trom a report made to Pr Schenck at bis 
home office in Phil.delptis : ad 


MR. DAV4D LACEY 
was sick for pearly six years. He had so many differ- 
eut doctors that he said his house looke! like a drug 
store, for each physician prescribed a different course 
oftreatment. He usually got a little better in the 
Samimer months, but as soon as the wet, cold weather 
of Fail came he was down again. His weight wen; 
dows trum ove hundred and mxty-fve to one hundred 
and twenty pounds. Then he began to use [)r 
Schenck*s medicines, and they cured him in the 
course of a few months. He is now in excellent 
health. His brother was also cured of Consumption 
by Dr. Schenck*s medicines. Mr. Lacey 
No. 1443 “Spring Garden Street 


resides at 





ILLINOIS. 
We shall next mention the case of Mrs A W 


Her insbaad writes Nov. Zist., 
a 


“Ie the Winter of 17%, three prominent dostors | to all 
told me that my wife bad consumption, and that she | 


Mr. Emerson is a wan of facts, aac he wisbes it un- 
uerstoud that he has given on'y piain facts in his let- 
ter to Dr. Schenck. He says, **When | began taking 
your medicine | oNeu coughed up clear vleod, and 
was su weak that | had to rest when ball way up- 
My feet and ankles were swolica so that it 
Was Gifficull lur me to walk, 


stairs. 
i had steady diarrhea 
which outhing would stop, aud wight sweats every 
night. 

“*| AM SATISFIED THAT | HAD CONSUMPTION,"’ He 
conciades, **l want to lunpress un all who are afflicted 


that there is no use in taking your wedicines without | 


persevering. I have since wy recovery recommended 
them to two others, Doth of Whom 1 cured,’ 

Mr. Emersou is & geulicinan well-known in the 
county in which he resides. Hus letter snouid be read 
in fult You will Gud .t in Dr. Schemc&’s book on 
Consumption, which is seut free, pustpaia. 


Dr. schenck was first known to 





MR. GEO. C. REDDEN, 

OF ALBANY, N. Y., 
in the year 1879. 
patients, the doctor had consented to Visit Albany for 
two daysvand whiie making examinations and giving 
advice to his patients at Stanwix Hall, he was called 


upon by Mr. Kecden His story wasasadone His 
2 


litthe daughter had been sick for a tong time, and was 


so jow that it was vinposs: ble for him to bring her te 
the hotel: in fact, she was coufined to her beu Mr 
Readen had ewployed several of Albany's best phy- 


siclans, and they all pronounced her incurabie. Seve- 


ral of her mother’s retatives had died of Consumption 
and the only thing apparently to be hoped tor wa, 
something to soothe and comfort he: tor the little time 
tht she had to live. 
After his office hours Dr. Schenck visited Mr. Red- 
den‘’sresidence in East Albany, and after a careful 
| ©Xamination of his patient, told the parents that he 
believed she could be cured He was right. for, after 


| using his remedies for two weeks, she began to im- 


prove rapidiy,and in a short tline was entirely cured. 
This case is well known in Albany, and anyone inter- 
ested can callon Mr. Redden, whose office is at the 
corner Orange and Water streets. Mr. Redden is the 


Agent of the White Line Central Transit Co., at Al- 
bany. 


MR. NORMAN BLANCHARD, 
resides in Florida, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
In the Fall of IS71 he was very low with congestion 
of the lungs, and as the cold weather caine on his dis- 


ease rapidly developed into a well marked case of | 


Pulmonary Consumption. His physician, as is too 


offer, the case when this disease becomes firmly 


seated, told him that there was no benefit to be de- 


rived . , ‘ 
rived from any medical] treatment, and so discon- 

unately for Mr. Blanchard, he 
+} 


seve this statement, and so concluded to 
use Dr. Schenck’s 


tinued his visits Fort 


4a 


mit te 
Bim. This is the record of one case among many 


Read Mr. Blanchard’s letter in Dr. 
bonk ou Consumption, which is sent free 
applicants. Address Dr. J. M. Schenck 2 Son, 
| Cormer Sixth aed Arce streets, Philadelphia. 


, thousands. 
; Schenck's 


At the svlicitation of many ot his | 


medicives, which eventually cured | 





Dr. Schench’s medicines have 
of Consamptros oheddaaiad te — 
MRS. JOHN ENGLESBURGER 
Her husbaad says: ‘My ductor Youd me that iy 
| cou:d do nothing tor her anc that were 8 0 hope 
| forher recovery." She was Cured by Dr. gene, ' 
Puimonic Syrup and Ses Weed Tonic. . 


JOHN ITTICK, 


OF LA PORTE, IND. 
was s0 low with Consumption im 1672, that he hog 9, 
hope of recovery. He says, in bis Wetter to Decter 
Schenck, Jam. Sist, 1861, “I waited lor death to pas a. 
| end to my eu Gerings. 1 was disgusted with meg, 
| cipes 1 had tried so many without benefit, and wies 
some one advised me to take yours, 1 piainsy sig 
that I did not wish to be experimented on aay 
more.** Mr. Ittick was persuaded, however, tou, 
Dr. Schench’s medicines, and his conditéon improves 
rapidly from thelr use. He was entirety cured, ang 
says ‘“that he owes his iife to the use of Dr. sehenet', 

medicines.** ‘ 
Mr. Ittick is well known im La Porte, being one of 
the origina: German settlers of La Porte Co., Ina. 


F. W. NEBELTHAY) 

another oid citizen of La Porte. Ind., and ex-Truste: 
of the county, was dangerously Ul with tung fevér ip 
| 1900. He used Dr, Schenek's medicines, andwab es. 
Urely cured. - 

Toere is hacdlya town or city in the State of Ina. 
apa where Dr. Scheack's medicines have ROt made 
cures In serious lang diseases. 


! ” 


MR. A. SHELLY, : 
of the firm of Smith & Sheliy. Dry Goods Merchants, 
at Grasse Lake, Mich., was considered an incarable 
Consumptive. He was so sick that he RAVE Up a 
business. He was induced to try Dr. Schone’, 
| medicine by reading Doetor Schenct’s' Bees, 
Is now in active business and perfect heaith. 6 bes 
recommended the medicine to others, and says hecan 
teli of some woucerfal cures made by them.’ Geand 
see him. a 





‘ 





MRS. J. B. MILLER; 
of New Castie, Ind ., is another who was saved from: 
Consumptive grave by Dr. Scbeack’s medicines, afer 
she had been attended by New Castie and Magen 
town physicians without benefit. Usli om ber, or 
write to the above address, 


By the advice of 


MR. J.S. UPTON, 
of the Grm of Upton & Browne, Machinists, of Baule 
Creek, Mich. Mr. Cyrus Laverty, of r 
Mich.. used Dr. Schenck’s medicines. ‘They 
cured biw of a severe Bronchial affection, with which 
he had suffered tora long time. This was in 1871, sad 
Mr. Laverty has had no return of the disense, 

Mr. Uptou was aiso cured of a serious disease bg Dr. 
Schenck‘s medicines. ‘ 


REV. HENRY MORGAN, 


the Evrngelist, of Boston, was cured of Consumption 
over ® years ago. He is still in good nealth, aad 
preaching to his congregation at his chapel, No. @ 
Shawmut avenue, Boston, if youcan call on iim there. 
His was asevere case: and he has since recommended 
the medicines to many others with great beae@it. 


een 


MR. J. McGONIGAL, 
of the Empire House, Akron, U, saya, **My mother 
was saved from a Consumptive’s grave hy the ase ot 
| De. schenck’s medicines, and. 1 advise all who an 
afMfliicted with lung disease to use them.” 


MR. A. B. GRIFFIN, 
of Ravenna, Ohio, was cured of severe bleeding of the 
lungs by the use of Dr Schenck*»s Pulmonie Syrup. 
Be sure to send for Dr. Schenck ’s book on Consamp 
tion, you will And st of great value whether you cow 
clude to use his remedies or not. It is sent free, pow 
paid. Address J. H. Schenck & Son, corner Sixt 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Senenet's 
| Medicines, Pulmonic Syrup, Sea Weed Tonic se 
| Mandrake Pills are sold by all druggists. 


Dr. Schenck ts at his office in 
PHILADELPHIA EVERY MONDAY. 
ALSO AT THE ! 
GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 
Broadway, New York. 
OFFICE HOURS, 10 a. M, TOS P. M+ 
WEDNESDAYS AND THURSDAYS. : 


Pd 
Sept. 6th and 7th, we. | Teh and a, HE 
Sa | Reraaegem 

Nov. a a8 “ 
| Dec. @thand 7th, *‘* | mks and 34, “ 


dan. 3d and 4th, 1883. | June 6th and 
Thursday and Friday, July Sth and #h, . 





AMERICAN HOUSE. 


OFFICE HOURS, 9 A. M. TOS P. My 
WEDNESDAYS AND THURSDAYS. 

t. mh and ith, 1682. Hth and 7 
Raccennatdaek «| Mromand i’ | 
xvovem r St a ae 
Dec. 13th and ith, “ June jath and Hh, 


Jan. 10th, and lth, 1883. | Jaly tith and rth, 
Feb. 14th and lath, a 


| NARRAGANSETT HOUSE. 


Providence, R. 1. 
OFFICE HOURS, 9 a. M. TOS F- ihe 
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| September iSth, 1882. * 
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THE SATURDAY 











Our language is a simple one, 
You hardly uced be told ; 
A forest.and 9 treeless dawn 

Are both alike a wold. 


The man whose nerves are strong and well 
A nervous man we call ; 

We also call him nervous, too, 
Who has no nerves at all. 


We say a horse is restive 
When he will not badge or go ; 
When he refuses to stand still 
He restive is also. 


Our language is a simple one, ° 
Which any one may see ; 
A word may now mean tweediedum, 
And then mean tweedledec . 
8, ToLen, 


Facetie. 


Lovers usually have weak eyes,and hence 
they turn the light out. 


Resolutions never rise 
they always have to be drawn up. 


Potatoes planted must have their eyes 
about them if they are to come up. 


Time is money, but it doesn’t go into cir- 
ulation again after it is ance passed. 


When a law becomes a dead-letter, why 
don't they send It to the dead-letter office ? 


A yacht is more like a Christain than the 
iverage man. She can stand on a tack without 
swearing. 


A Leadville church hasthis legend con- 
spicuously posted: ‘‘Please do not shoot the organ- 
ist; he is doing his best.’ 


I have the toothache to-day, and feel 
mean enough to hire somebody to whip me, if I could 
find any person that was able to do it. 


The difference between a thicf and a de- 
faulter is that the defaulter steals enough to hire law- 
yers to defend him, and the thfef doesn’t. 


A taste for music, when exhibited by 
youag personas, is certainly commendable, and should 
be cultivated, but don't start them off with adrum. 


The men of Tarshish could not have made 
much out of the voyage In which Jonah accompaniad 
them, for they were obliged to throw the prophet 
overboard, 

Some people are so very anxious lest 
men should be spoiled by the possession of too much 
money that they strive to get it all themselves. This 
kind of philanthropy is not uncommon. 


After passing three years in the gay capi- 
tal, a French stadent wrote to his father as follows: 
**l have made up my mind to set to work, dear father; 
therefore I should like to know whether it was law or 
medicine I came to Paris to study.’ 

DON’T DEE in the house. Ask Druggists for 
Rough on Rats, mice, woasels, Lic. 


‘Young men,”’ said a tiresome and in- 
structive old m@ff toa group of apprentices, ‘‘young 
men should begin at the bottom of their business and 
work up. ‘‘I can‘t,’’ responded one of them. ‘‘Why 
not ?’’ asked the old muff. ‘‘Because I am a weil- 
digger, ’* answered the apprentice. 

STINGING irritation, inflammation, ali Kidney 
Complajate, cured by ‘‘Buchupaiba.’’ $1. per bottle, 


Talking about phrenological examinations, 
a man’s wife examined his head the other day with 
the broken leg of an old chair and pronounced him an 
old fool. He says that when he reflects on what a 
mistake he made in picking out a wife, he is con- 
vinced that she is more than half right. 


NEBVOUS DEBILITY and weakness, *‘Well:, 
Health Renewer"’ is greatest remedy. Druggists, $1. 


Within an egg laid by a Pennsylvania 
hen was found a needle. The hen deserves a certain 
amount of credit for her performance; but needles are 
cheap. Now, if hens generally were to commence 
laying eggs containing sewing machines, the value of 
their fruit would be enhanced fifty per cent. at least. 

oe 
Superfiuous Hair. 


Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfiuous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular. Madame WAMBOLD, # Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass, 

or ee 

Old Gold Bought.—ilver and Platinum of all 
kinds, Fall valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. 8 
Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention Tux Post. 
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4a” When our readéers answer any Adver- 
tisement found im these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Satarday Evening 
Pest. 


the World, CLOCK $1.50. 








All metal, n a hated and warranted to keep cor- 
rect time. weet ‘e Lomks, id, for $1.50. Circu- 
tare free. JOH New Haven, Conn, 
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BEATTY’S 27 stops, $125. Pianos, $297.50. 
Bebe wy ay & night. ¢ SEtomue | 

ress DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J 
40cs ARDS. | all Chromo Gls lass and Motto, in nase 


same fn gold & ) pet Mx pat & Cx Westville 


40 it Large Chromo Garda, no 2 alike, with nam< 
Postpaid. G.1.REZD aC Co., Nassau, N.Y 


2582 old | Rage Cards, name on tir. ‘aren. 0 with 
order. Jordan & Co., New Haven. Conn. | 


t Genuine Chromo ¢ ‘ards, | Bo otwé alike, 
name. ic. SNOW &£ CO, Meriden, Conn, 





(From Prank Lestie’s Miustrated Newepaper.) 


A LADY SAID 





Probably two-thirds of the ladies in society and 
homes of our land are afflicted with skin diseases of 
various kinds, to do away with which, if it could be 
done without injury, would be the happiest event of 
their lives. Then she would have instead of a disfiig- 
ured and marred countenance, one that would be 
handsome, or at least good-looking, for any one with 
a clear, pure skin, no matter what the cut of her fea- 
tures are, has a certain amount of good looks which 
attract everybody. As itis now, she imagines every 
One sees and talks about ‘‘those freckles,*' ‘*those 
horrid pimples, ** and other blemishes with which she 
is afflicted, and this is true of either sex. 

To improve this appearance, great risks are taken ; 
arsenic, mercury, or high-sound titled named arti- 
cles containing these death-dealing drugs, are taken 
in hopes of getting rid of all these troubles, In many 
cases, death is the result. No alleviation of the 
burning, heating, itching and inflammation ts given, 
All troubled with Eczema (salt rheum, ) Tetters, Hu- 
mors, Inflammation, Rough Scaly Eruptions of any 
kind, Diseases of the Hair and Scalp, Scrofula, Ul- 
cers, Pimples or Tender Itchings on any part of the 
body, should know that there is hope for them ina 
sure, perfect and elegant remedy, known as ‘‘Dr. C. 
W. Benson's Skin Cure.’’ It makes the skin white, 
soft and smooth, removes tan and freckles, and is the 
best toilet dressing in the world, It is elegantly put 
up, two bottles in onc package, consisting of both in- 
ternal and external treatment. Our readers should be 
sure to get thisand not some old remedy resuscitated 
on the success of Dr. Benson's and now advertised 
as the *‘The Great Skin Cure.*’ There is only one, — 
it bears the Doctor's picture and is for sale by all 
druggists. €1 per package. 

A Sensation 
MAS OFTEN BEEN MADE 
by the discovery of some new thing, but nothing has 
ever stood the test like Dr. C. W. Benson's Celery 
and Chamomile Pills. 

They really do cure Sick Headache, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Indi- 
gestion, Paralysisand Melanchely. 

Price, 50 cents per box, two for §1, six for $2.58 by 
mail, postage free.—Dr. (. W. Benson, Baltimore, 
Md, Sold by all druggists. 

Cc. N. CRITTENTON, New York, is Wholesale 
Agent for Dr. C, W. Benson's remedies, 
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The Famous Beethoven O 
27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, $90. 











Send your  aaereee, with two 3-cent 


FREE. 3 ome, to CHAS. FARRELL, v2 
Ath St New York and receive 


mported cards 
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ree 4 A address on ™ etal Ons dand get it. 
. LESTER, adil w Church street, New York 


ARE PHOTO FR GENTS only. 
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and information free. 
«SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free o: 


apps OOPER & CONARD, 


Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement, 
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AGENTS WANTED. __ 


WANTED! 


Canvassing . ents can make mo 
oney selli e NEW and BEAUTI 
FULLY ILLU TRATED edition of 











Uncle Tom’s Cabi 


This edition has just been issued, 
and contains 593 pages, and 106 spir- 
ited illustrations. 


Sold only by Subscription 
WE De not sel this edition to 


Will cuteell every other book. 
Tor terms, address 


M. D. ALLEN &Co., 


{21 South Seventh St., ~ 
Philadeiphia, Pa 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
fee 921 Chestnut 8t., 


saw pA DELPHIA. 
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Dtvtdends annually. ’ Poti: 
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their value, Endowment 
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rates. 


Agents Wanted. 
| Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS Vice-President. 
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Rime Co.. 163 Tremont Street, 


A HARVEST ee Oe Fant 
Chotee Oleograph of e am on re- 
ceipt of 5@ eemts. Vo not fail to order. Also “bisxidig 
Oleograph 12 for Diets. National Chromo Co., 
Chestau St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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P. O, Box @. 20 N. 7th St., Philada.,’ Pa. 
Can secure permanent employment 
Pres by, tate . © 
ree, Address Queen Secpender Oar Cin: o 
S.M_S 
ant CRA SBOE 
rtic'l'rs free 7 Boston, Mass. 
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Safety Pin; 1 Gold-Piated Chemise Stud; 1 Elegent Hilver- 
Pieted nimble: 1 Beautiful Goid-Pleted Lace Pis and | peir 
Klegaat Lake George Diamond Farrings. for ed cts. Stamps 
taken. This great offer le made to intruduce our paper in new 
homes. We guarentee the premiums « ann be bough 
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money refunded. Order and secure a Big Berruin 
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APPROXIMATION PRIZEA. 


9 Approximation I’rizesa of §780.............. Ts 
Gv sal do do er 307709 oée Lee 
” du do Weece covcccoces 2, tu 
1967 Prizes, amoanting t0..........6cc00seeeeeees 285, 500 


Apyl plication for rates to clan. should be made only 
i) F—Ly— Company in New Orleans. 

write efearty, ty, giving fell 
oaioen rend orders Bi Ex ao 


or Money Order, add 
“mA DAUPHIE, 
New Orieams, 


or MH. A. DAUPHIN, 


N.B..-Ordere ora addresved bo ete pases 


prompt uttention, 


LOUISIANA 
STATE LOTTERY. 


B. FRANK MOORE. 


127 La Salle St., Chicago. 
(Formerly 819 and 212 Broadway, N.Y.) 
New Manager Chicago Omece, 
to whom apply for information and tickets. 

14th MONTHLY DRAWING. 


Tuesday, October 10. 


First Capital Prize 975, . Thexets os sold ia 
Fifths at@heach. See full echeme elecwhe 


Warner Brothers 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


reat su y 
ofa oraline ove? horn or 
whalebone has induced 
us to use ft in all oar 
é | ading Corsets. 














Sie REWARD 


vill be paid for ong 
Corset in which the C 

line breaks with “ae 
months’ ordinary wear. 
Vrice by mall, W. BK. (eou- 
til), 2.50; Abdominal, @2: 
lealthor Nursing, $1.5: 
( oraline or Flesthle Hip 
*1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants, Beware of worth- 
less = §=imitations 
with cord, 


__ WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N.Y. 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
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IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSARZR VEN 
TILATING WIG asad ELASTIC BAND 

Instructions tw enable Ladies and Gentiemen tv 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES, Tow vane Ade SCALPS, 


No.1, The round of the | VCHES. 
ead. No. 1. From fosrhead bact 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 











over the headto neck. No. @% Over forehead ne 
No. 4% From ear to ear far as required. 

over the top. | No, % Over the crown vf 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 


round the forehead. | 

He has always ready for sale a spiendi@ Stock of 
Gents’ Wi Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half W Wigs. 
Prizettes, Praiae Curls, ete., Yeautifully manefac- 
tured, and as cheap as any sta lishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 

7 a rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


DYER’S BEARD ELIXIR 
wm loser amt Matera, Wi 

or bet on bo kt tmbe te BD) te 
3% deve Beth powng cet © 4 oe 
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EVENING POST. 
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T is not absolutely our mission to predict 


what will be worn, as well as to an 
nounce what has been made, but we 
hesitatingly snumeunce that braids 


avitaches, felingtrished for so many 4 in- 


ters, are fast and aurely regaining the |i-t 


favor, and that autemn mantles will, for 


the nest part, be sowtaches d’ ast ragales,and 
with Bowers ia relief. 

Mean while, a pretty little vest is the hus 
eu, in bluish gray cloth quite unitorm like, 
being braided with a jarge cord over the en- 
tive front. 

The seains of the back are also ornament- 
ed with tue braid, which can be either 
black, blue, otter, or dark gray, the color 
depending upon the style of the drems it ix 
to be worn with. 

The “officer's vesi,”’ in myrtle green 
eloth, with braid and olives, is also very 
+leyant, and can be worn with any style of 
skirt, and almost any color. 

Indeed, the farhions just now are, besides 
being stylish, also very @conotnieal, if only 


rapgiug the. 

For rainy weather tu the country this 
officer's vest will be a great acquisition, as 
well as for excursions and driving in open 
vehicles. 

Indian shawls are also packed up for the 
eountry, for wraps for eold evenings, to 
protect the shoul lers when the dress worn 
is onty linen or cambric; but these are but 
wraps after all, and are netso useful when 
starting from home; it is for this reason we 
lay ustress upon the vests just referred 
to. 

As novelties are continually being pro- 
duced in everything, itis hardly astonish- 
ing that from thine to tine there should also 
be achange of fashion in polut of jewel- 
ery. 

Owlng to the new style of broogh orna- 
tmenta used tntnillinery at the present time, 
await, of course, is felt for other things to 
mateh. 

Neodless to gay, that in all inatters of 
deems and fashion, the supply always equals 
toe cesand. 

The noveliies tn bijouterle are really 
very suitable. utter-cups and Easter 
daisies are faitufully reproduced in every 
conceivable size. 

For instanee, three butter-cups are placed 
on a velvet band of the same color as the 
costuimeand thus form a very pretty collar; 
or sometimes there is only one large one in 
the centre, with its golden foliage, 
in different tints, °' 

For earrings this little field flower is made 
in the tiniest possible size. 

Another fashion of the day, are the ecol- 
lars, Renaissance, Florentine, Tunisian and 
Arab, as well as thie golden fleece, These 


shaded 


} suitable and useful costume, as, besides its , 
| peatness and eleyance, one is also warmly 


P ' ecladir . Ire 
# little tact be used in reproducing aud ar- “ «din such a drenn, 
; 


-—— 





are worn outside the tiuilitary collar of the | 


dress. They 
order, in fact. 

These collars, in gold and silver, with 
suspending chains, are fringed with pearls, 
and have drops, in gold or in) silwer; and 
though simple, and also inexpensive, are 
most becoming and elegant, at the same 
time. 

For wedding, and other presents, there 
are, of course, soumw magnificent desis 
always on band at the best shops, Brancies 


may be eallud the ladies’ 


of orange blosseins in diamonds, opening, | 


as it were, in the widst of their buds, and 
foliage of different shades of gold, are 
made to wearon the shoulders of bridal 
dresses, asa fastening for the bouquet of 
natural blossom. 

It is alinost by myriads, like the stars, 
that in (he horizon of guquetry, the pretti- 


est creations the world has ever sean are 


brought to light. 
Fancy, ta which there seems no Jimit, has 


lately been presiding at the organisation of | 


our toilettes, and as French women, and 
above all Parisians, have supreme taste, 
coupled with mach originality, combina- 
tions are arranged of the most becoming 
kind. 

As everything that is pr tty may be safely 
worn, we Ree dresses of every style ; man- 
tles and jackets of a hundred different 


shaper, and hata and bonnets of every con- | 


ceivable form. Of; course, though, 
are certain predominating modes. 

At the present moment it is fine braiding 
that is invading us, It is to be seen every- 
Where; therefore we inay, without claiw- 
ing 10 be prophets, safely predict that 
autumn and wiater ovstuines will be 
ered with it. 

So, all who have tiine, and who like this 
kand of embroidery, should prepare nut 
only a jacket, but also a dress thus e:nbroi- 
dered, 


there 


Cuv- 


the third by the two centre seams. 


Two wide pieces of braid 
sertion 


jacket, and one sure to gain great favor. 








We will briefly describe a very pretty 


epartment, | sande It ts in fine cloth or woolen fabric 


the Jean-Bart bine embroidered in 
sutache with black mohair, cunsiating of a 
use skirtol silkedged with # tiny kilt- 
ing. 
Over this is another skirt rather tightly 


arranged, entirely embrvidered in larze | 


patterns, reaching along way up. Then 
tuete isashort tunic, or rather a simple 
drapery gathered full across the front, and 
on the hips, and ending in a sort of careless 
bow falling some distance down the dress 
behind. 

The bodice is the coquettish and stylish 
little Jacket that has been christened with 
s+ many names, the Handicap jacket, the 
Mauyar, Hungroise, Hussar, and heaps of 


otbers, and that seems, with every fresh | 


name, to aequire a new elegance, a more | 
perfect shape. 
This is, at the present time, the typical 


, costume for out-of«loors life, and one that | 


will be worn till the approach of, if not also 
during winter. 

With the wind and gales sometiines pre- 
valent at the seaside, itm after all a most 


Pink and red peonies are wonderfully set 
olf by an ecru foundation. Overa skirt of 
very light ecru silk are two deep puffings 
of flowered corah, the edge having two 
owing flounces of green velvet, which is 
double, asin the waving about as much of | 
the under part is seen as of the outside. 
The paniers are also bordered with velvet, 
the suine composing the sinall puff forining 
the tunie. 

The vetementof the jacket shape always 
is, in this instance, the roumain style. | 
Made of green cloth, the basque part of it 
is in three detached tabs at the back, two 
forined by the side pieces of the back, and 


For trimming there isa wide silk braid 


at the edge, surmounted by a narrower one, 


puton in a sinall pattern. 

But the style of this jacket isin the vel- | 
Vet plastrou, which is buttoned on one side 
by little passementerie buttons, or balls. 
embroidery in- 
the upper part of the 
Plastron, one row of the same going round 


ornament 


tue military collar band. 


This is a tuost stylish and coquetfish little 


We would have it well understood, how- 


ever, that with the skirt we have just do- 
scribed, alace bodice, or one of the saine 
Style as the costume, namely, of flowered 
oorah, with velvet ornamentation, can also 
| be worn. 


Whilst speaking of lace casaquins or 


jackets, we would assure our readers that 


for country and sea-side, during the pres- 


ent weather, nothing is more suitable than 
these bodices, especially 
who sufler much froin the wari 
aod find everything heavy. 


for those ladies 
weather, 


The advantage with this style is that it 


can be made either adjusted to the figure or 


| a little loose; itis lined with athin silk of 


preme just now, and it would be 
| ble to say which will gain ascendency over 
the other. 


mit of! 
| dreain-land by laying too much stress on 
the charining caprices of an ultra-elezant 
mode, but turn rather to the practical side ; 
this being of course of more general inu- 
terest. 


signs ofthe wickerworker 
rope, and is white or brown, with gilde: 
riins, 


ve or fil je. 
| deny mh gy from thé lid: the 


the samme color as the lace. 


And the effect is very pretty of this 


transparent tissue showing the silk lining, 
as well as of the ruchings of lace forming 
| the collarette dotted with 
Most assuredly, this poetical 
dainty garment is one of the great successes 
of the season. 


bows of ribbon. 


looking and 


Laees and embroideries both reign = su- 


lin possi- 


What becoming combinations they per- 
But we must not lose ourselves in 


” 
Aud these little details of eoonoiny that 


are absolutely essential to many, are often, 
also, not despised by iadics whose weans 
are not strictly limited, for how many there 
are who like to eseape trom luxurious 
clothing,when they are not obliged to wear 
gaia dresses, or to be en grande tenne! 





Fireside Chat. 
NEEDLEWORK. 
YOR the last year or two there has been a 
4 pocios craze for fancy baskets of every 
escription ; novelties abound, whether 


in shapes, style of wickerwork, or deoura- 
tion, 


One of the invst simple and reomy de 


imitates colls of 
; 
s 


Round the lid and basket are arranved 


circlets of applique leaves in cloth or flan- 
nel, veined 


in contraStiiy 


Vv a atitches 
‘ariegated worsted tas- 


up a8 a work-basket, with , 


| many pockets, is lined either by twill silk, 


tach them to tbe rings on the poles. 


! vious row. 3rd R.—Turn an 


NS as 


satin, cashmere, Or holland. 
A pretty portiere, illustrates the present 
vyouue for bold stripes, the borizontal ones 


hein expactally cioson for @bor-curtains,as | 


they impart greater width ty the appear- 
ance of the hanging. 

There isa vant choice of these fabrics now 
inthe markei—stout wovleu aud suk mix- 
tures, striped stuffs glinting with inetallic 


Streaks: gay Austrian bDiankets, loo, are 
utilized for the purpose, and with ~apital 
etlect. 


Sometimes the edges are fringed with one 
of the multi-coired worsted specimens #0 
well-knownin art work. The drapery 
drawn back by a huge cord with ponderous 
tassels, expressly manufactured fur the ina- 
terial, or, to suit other tastes, the popular 
metal chains are employed, if not, the still 
bore novel holders, consisting of balls in 
polished wood, connected at invervals of two 
inches by steel links. 

Very artistic are the curtains in the fash- 
ionable Russian crash with fringe frayed 
from the iwaterial itself, and brown r- 
ders woven in antique cross-stitch pat- 
terns, 

Housekeepers may well be partial to these 
Eastern innovations, if for nothing else 
than the convenience of buying hangings 
ready trimmed and prepared in regular 
lengths; nothing has to be aone to them, 
in tact, but to mount them in box-pleats on 
a band of webbing, and sew books to at- 
A pair 
had a row of fringe crossing the pleats of 
the heading about six inches down. The 
golden brown tint of these coarse hempen 
fabrics harinonizes beautifully with all the 
dark and suliued colors of modern up- 
holstery. 

One would searcely credit what a cool, 
pleasant aspect pervades the dining-rooim 
of oneot our English aristocrats who has 
had it titted up with Russian cur- 
tains and chair and sota covers of butcher’s 
blue linen! Ah, that friendly indigo! 
Dingy it may look in itself, but asa strong 


| foil to surrounding light shades its value 


cannot be surpassed. So thought a noted 
artist who hung his drawing-room half way 
up with dark blue serge. 

Some ot our young friends will perhaps 
like tofill in spare moments by working a 
few yards of crochet lace 80 popular as a 
trimming. Rather fine white cotton inust 
be chosen to go with the braid, or, if an 
elaborate trimntming is desired, itis best to 
use Maltese thread in searlet, blue, brown. 

To copy the lace inake a chain of the re- 
quired length. ist. R.—1g D. C. and 1 
chain, missing one beneath. 2nd R.— Turn 
2 trebles and | chain, —— lof the pre- 

d work groups 
o $trebles and Lehain, working 1 treble 
above the last of the 2 inthe preceding line, 
and 2into the intervening chain stitches, 
4th R.—Turn | treble above the first space, 
* 3 chain 1 D.C. through next, 3 chain 1 
treble through the next, 11 chain 1 treble in 
the two following spaces, 3 chain 1 D. C. 
through the next; repeat from * to the end. 
éth R.—Turn, slipstitch along the 9 chain 
stitches which lie between the 2 loops of 11 
chain. Take up the braid and work one 8. 


| Cy into one purl, then 2 chain 1 S. C. into 


the 6th ot the Li chain. Miss one purl of 
braid, 1 treble into the following, 1 treble 
into the next, and attach it by aS. C. to the 
treble between the loops of I chain, | 
tieble inte the next purl, | chain and 1S. C. 
into the 6th of the 11 chain, 2 chain 1 8. C. 
into the next treble, again missipg one loop 
of braid and catching the next by a S. C. 
This conmpletes the upper side of a scallop, 
Which takes up 17 purls of braid. Continue 
from*, ferred eateh 2 to the 3rd and 7th 
stitches of the 9echbafn. The last way cer- 
tainly gives most firriness tothe hollow of 
the scallop. For the opposite side of braid, 
break off and attach the cotton which lies 
just below the Istof the 4 loops of braid 
l-&, then make the 7 loops or waves thus :— 
*3 chain 1 treble into the Ist of the 3 chain, 
1S.C. intoa purl of braid; 3 chain 1 treble 
into the Ist of 3 chain, 1 D. C. into the purl; 
3 chain 1 long treble into Ist stitch, treble 
into purl; 3 chain, 1 treble into Ist stitch, 1 
treble into purl ; 3 chain 1 long treble into 
Ist stitch, 1 D. C. into purl; 3 chain 1 treble 
into the Ist stitch, 1S. C. into purl; 3 chain 
| treble into the Ist stitch, 1S. C, into purl; 
I chain 18. C. into 3 successive puris; then 
repeat thein *, 

The star-powdering belongs to the legion 
of easy patterns for cross-stitch and outline 
work, Ona linen ground it will naturally 
be executed in cotton or washing silks; but 
on silk, satin, or cloth additional effect can 
be given by introducing arrasene, gold 
thread, or coraline wool. 

A tree and handsome style of initial em- 
broidery display; the favorite wheatear, 
adapted to the stems of the M, and entwin- 
ing the pillar of the B. The monogram is 
traced in a suitable size for Ornamenting 
square pillow cases, table 8, elegant 
sheets, quilts, etc. The stitch employed is 
the pluinetis or sutin-stateh,raised by means 
of a padding of stitehes in sof embroidery 
cotton,run thickly length wise,then covered 
by the borizoutal threads of the pluimetis. 
For the spots and cross-bara, on the con- 
trary, the padding is horizontal and the 
crossing Straight: indeed, as a rule, the 
stuftiny must always be in a reverse direc- 
tion to the covering, with the stitches laid 
much more thickly in the centre, ao. that, 
when worked over, bars, spota, and’ stems 
stand out in slight curves from the surface. 
Used sinuly or together, these initials. offer 
pretty wnodels for decorating blotdag eases, 
al Ouins,sachets,letter-racks, hand-bags, and 
the endless Knick-knacks quite essential to 

TT lays. They are then wrought in 
gold thread or colored filoselle. Ogcasional- 
lvy,even in white embroidery, brightness is 
introduced by an outlime of or blue 
stitchery. 


us Wa 


a 


| His refusal to be Introduced tw yobr 








4 


(Lorrespondence. 


IGNORAMUS, be Aeerinnt: Mase. )— You 
had better decliné the gentleman's petetance, 
that he has no honorable taventions ~Saq 

THOMAS, (Windham, Conn. )—i, Outdoor 
exercise in walking ts the west for Promoting the 
growth, 2 You are rather shott for yout age, bu; 
you have plenty of time yet before youte attain a fair 
heighth. 


Errir, (Jefferson, Pa.)—We gannot ad- 
vise you especially what. work to do. Perhaps you 


ean find something in your owe meighborhood; but do 
not be led away by specious promises held out by 
metropolis. 





advertisers in the 


Sirus, (Haddonfield, N. J.)—After wait. 
ing @ reasonable time for an answer it might be weil 
enough for you to write to the young lady again. She 
may have been ill or called away, and another letter 
from you would give her an opportunity to explain 
ber reason for not having writtes. 


AMANDA, (Colum bua, O.)—If you ascer- 
tain that hisaffections are not engaged to another, 
there will be no harm in showing that you are pleased 
with bis attention. Bat do not let your pleasure be 
too marked, Sometimes affections that are easily won 
are not priced at their proper value. 


Musician, (Harrisburg, Pa.) — Amaid 
may be the name of the maker of your violin; or it 
may bea fictitious mame puteon the violin to lead 
persons to suppose the instrument was made by some 
member of the Amati family, who were among the 
most renowned violin makers in the world. 


I. L. R., (Caldwell, Mo.)—If you love the 
lady, and are determined to make her your wife, we 
should advise you to conclude the engagement at 
once, The other method looks Mike playing with her 
feelings for your own convenience. Ask ber if she is 
agreeable to wait for you, and be guided by her de- 
cision. 

HAMMOND, (Maury, Tenn.)—When a 
lady calls upon another for the first time, that is sufi- 
cient evidence that she desires the other's acquaint- 
ance, and no invitation to return the call is requisite. 
When two ladies who are acquainted with each other 
call upon a stranger, one should first introduce her- 
self, and then her companion, 


LENDER, (Mouroe, Mich.)—There is noth- 
ing unlucky in iending books If they are returned un- 
injured, which we are sorry to say is very seldom the 
case. As regards the giftofa knife it tx best not to du 
so, for though only a desire to please may prompt the 
gift, the person receiving it may take it as an fptima- 
tion of a desire to cut the acquaintance, | 


LeG@aL, (Marion, la.)—Parents exceed 
the Iimits of their just authority when they seek to 
compel a daughter to marry agaiist her will, At the 
same time, while their request need not be eowplied 
with, they should be treated with the greatest respect 
and consideration, ‘*Hunor thy father and mother,"’ 
which is the first commandment with promise, 


S. L., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—If you send 
any formal ‘‘regrets’* they should of course be sent to 
the parents, who gave yuu the Juvitation, It would 
be eminently proper to send an informal note to your 
friend, the groom, congraculating hhin and regretting 
that you cannot be present at the ceremony. This is 
nota matter tu be decided by etiquette, btit by kindly 
feeling and good taste. ’ 


S. H. J., (Henry, Ga.)—Yurs is not an 
uncommon case, We know several persons who are 
similarly affected after tea; but as we do not give any 
medical advice whatever, wecan only refer you to a 
doctor, It is far safer; for as all of our correspondents 
are unknown to us, a preseription that migis relicve 
oneina hundred night only aggravate disorder to the 
remaining uinety-nine, 


Tourist, (Portland, Me.)—Madaine Tus- 
saud‘s cullection of wax figures were first exhibited 
in Paris, in 1780, afterwards brought te London, and 
opened at an exhibition im St. James’ street, in 12, 
The family are celebrated for longevity, Madame 
Tussaud died at the age of minety, at, whigh, age her 
mother died; her grandmother at one hundred and 
four, and her great grandmother atone hundred and 
eleven, ‘ 

GEORGE, (New York, N. Y.)—We hope 
you do net belong to the classof ta-htil young wen, 
and are afraid to reciprocate real affection, If you 
really du net care for the young lady, pay her only 
the same attention as you pay to others, Act respect- 
fully to her, and by so doing you will tire out in time 
the silly persecutions of your friends, Such behavior 
as theirs is very foolish and very annoying,and never 
answers the purpose it is intended to serve. . 


WILLIAM R., (Camden,N. J.)— You may 


| have provoked unhappipees by your own conduct. It 


is cruel and cowardly in any man to, sory to the 
women under hisown roof in a inanneY that would 
forever disgrace him if heard under apy otber. And 
yet how many do it, alas! and even go their ways 
after it, selfishly forgetting the tears and the bitter- 
ness they have caused, and expecting, It they remem- 
ver it at all, that om their return the domestic sky 
will be without actoad, Sore: the pity 'WhenMt Is ! 
Then irdeed bs there dang er. in: the ain fernthentoo 
often come deceit, and hypocrisy, and indifiercuce. 

DistREess&D, (Syracuag, N..¥4)-r}t,you 
State the case fairly, your wife is certain ing 
wrong. But great allowances must be . she 
may be carried away by her tove of music and exer- 
cise, and not redlize a ee weyou 
and others. In any case r that you ‘Mave 
taken her for better or worse. Try to enter inte her 
pursuits, bear with ber, and perhaps you may bring 
her into a better stateof mind, For. the sake of your 
children, for your wife's sake, for your own, do not 
come to any open quarrel unl¢ss tings id. become 
so bad that your daty to your children ty re- 
quires that you should protest. ‘ 

Joun S., (Philadelphia, —No; black 
is not wniversal as the emblem of m Mn Italy 
women grieve in white garments, and men in brown. 
In Chiaa white ts worn by sexes. Am Turkey, 
Syria, Cappadocia, and A ‘celestial biped: the 
tint chosen. in Egypt, yellowin peawly Fie b. . 
the dead leaf, is deemed proper: and avhere 
men are black, gray is the emblem of mourpipg. All 
these colors are symbols, While sym voR set parity, 
an attribute of our dead; that place af rest where 
happy souls are at peace; the yellow or grad leaf av 
that death is the end of all hope, and that meg /4:'° 
as the autumn leaf; and grey whispers of the earth to 
which allretara. The Syrians considered pqwn!?s 
for the dead an effeminate practice, and 60 whe they 


| arieved they put on women'sciethes, a¢ & aymppl of 


weakness, and es a shame to them for a lack ef manil- 


nea - 
’ 


